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U.  S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 


April  16,  1942 


iliss  Leila  0.  Bromi, 

President, 

New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


May,  1942 
Vol.15  No.  8 


l^y  dear  Miss  Brown; 

I  have  been  following  with  extreme  interest 
the  progress  of  yo\ir  Democratic  Discussions  Program  in 
New  Jersey. 

Your  program  is  one  of  the  most  unique  forum 
programs  in  the  country,  both  in  its  organization  and  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  teacher  sponsored  and  teacher  supported. 
The  teachers  are  to  be  commended  for  their  vision  and  fore¬ 
sight  in  having  such  a  program  ready  for  the  crisis  which 
confronts  us  today. 

I  wish  you  could  find  some  way  of  conveying  to 
the  teachers  of  New  Jersey  my  personal  interest  in  this 
program  irtiich  deserves  the  irtiole-hearted  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  everyone  interested  in  education. 

Cordially  yours. 


ssioner. 
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BOARDWALK  AT  ILLINOIS  AVENUE 


Atlantic  City 
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IF  YOU  NEED  *100 
HERE'S  WHAT  TO  DO 


Could  you  make  good  use  of  $100  this 
month?  Would  a  cash  loan  help  you 
tide  yourself  over? 

Household  Finance  service  offers  a 
simple  way  for  any  teacher  with  a 
steady  position  to  get  cash  for  an 
emergency.  If  there  is  no  Household 
office  in  your  city,  you  may  obtain  the 
money  you  need  entirely  by  mail. 

To  apply  for  a  Household  Finance 
loan  you  merely  tell  us  how  much  you 
need  and  how  you  wish  to  repay. 
You  may  chcxjse  the  most  convenient 
repayment  plan  from  the  table  shown 
here. 

Payments  to  fit  your  income 

Supjjose  that  you  need  $100.  The 
table  shows  that  twelve  monthly  in- 
stalmentsof  $9.75each  will  repay  a  $100 
loan  in  full  in  twelve  months.  Or  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  $8.08  a  month  will  also  repay  a 
$100  loan  in  fifteen  months. 

You  may  prefer  to  make  larger  pay¬ 
ments  and  thus  pay  up  sooner.  The 
scxmer  you  repay  the  less  your  loan 
costs  since  you  pay  charges  only  for 


the  actual  time  you  have  the  money. 
Four  monthly  instalments  of  $26.^ 
each,  or  a  total  of  $106.32,  will  also 
repay  a  $100  loan  in  full.  Payments 
shown  in  the  table  include  all  charges.  ’ 
You  pay  nothing  more. 

It’s  good  business  to  pay  no  more 
than  you  have  to  when  you  borrow. 
We  publish  our  rates  and  payments  to 
help  you  shop  for  your  loan — to  help 
you  compare  costs  before  you  borrow. 

Simple  to  borrow 

You  need  no  stocks  or  bonds — ^no 
security  of  any  kind — to  borrow  from 
Household  Finance.  You  merely  sign  a 
simple  promissory  note.  We  do  not 
question  friends  or  school  authorities 
about  your  credit.  And  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  ask  friends  or  relatives 
to  act  as  endorsers.  You  get  your  loan 
on  your  own  si^ature — in  a  simple, 
private  transaction. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office.  Or 
send  the  coupon  for  full  information 
about  your  getting  your  loan  by  mail. 


Consumer  booklets  used  in  schools 

To  help  families  get  more  for  their  dol¬ 
lars  Household  Finance  publishes  a 
series  of  practical  booklets  on  money 
management  and  buymanship.  These 
booklets  tell  what  the  consumer  should 
know  about  nearly  everything  used  in 
the  home  of  today.  Home  economics 
teachers  throughout  the  country  use 
these  authoritative  publications  as 
study  and  reference  texts.  You  are  in¬ 
vited  to  ask  for  copies  at  your  House¬ 
hold  Finance  branch.  Or  write  for  a 
list  of  the  titles  in  the  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  Library  of  Consumer  Educat  ion. 


LOCALLY  MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 
OFFICES 

In  11  New  Jersey  Cities 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 
n  CHOOSE  YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMENT  HERE 


I  1 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

If 

payments 

payments 

payments 

payments 

payments 

payments 

payments 

$  25 

$12.97 

$  6.65 

$  4.54 

$  3.49 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

50 

25.94 

13.29 

9.08 

6.97 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

38.91 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

100 

51.88 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

64.79 

33.19 

22.67 

17.41 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

1.50 

77.70 

39.79 

27.16 

20.85 

17.07 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

90.60 

46..38 

31.65 

24.29 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

103.51 

52.97 

36.13 

27.72 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

129.26 

66.11 

45.08 

.34.57 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

300 

155.01 

79.26 

.54.02 

41.41 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

Camdin — 4th  Roor, 
Broa<iway*Scevens 
Bldg.  Camden 
License  No.  641 
8thR..  W.jertevTr. 
Bldg.,  Camden  7030 
License  No.  642 

EuzAaeTH — 7th  R., 
Albender  Bldg., 
Elizabeth  3'4343 
License  No.  687 

Hackinsack — 6th  R.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.. 

Hackensack  2*3648 
License  No.  686 

liasEY  Cm — 5th  R., 
jersey  jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 
License  No.  643 

Newaak — 4th  FI. 

Nat'l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  28P 


Oeance — 2nd  FI., 
Main  &  Day  Bldg. 
Orange  5*2131 
License  No.  679 

Passaic — 2nd  R., 

654  Main  Ave. 
Passaic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 

Patesson — 2nd  FI., 

150  Washington 

Sherwood  2*3220 
License  hJo.  659 

Perth  Amboy — 6th 
R.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 
Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  No.  691 

Trenton — 5th  R., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
l.icense  No.  660 


WC  GUARANTEE  the  total  amount  tigured  by  using  this  table  to  be  the  full  amount  you  will  pay, 
when  pay  mentsare  made  on  schedule.  You  will  (xiy  less  if  you  pay  your  loan  ahead  of  time  since  you 
pay  charges  only  for  the  actual  time  you  have  the  money,  r^ayments include  chargesat  House¬ 
hold's  rate  of  2^%  per  month  on  l>alancesof  $100  or 
less  and  2%  jier  month  on  that  part  of  the  balance  in  _ ^ 

excessof  SlOO.Thisrateislessthanthemaximumpre-  /y  ^  y 

scribt'd  by  the  New  .Jersey  Small  l.oanl.awonloan8of  ■ -r  » 

more  than  $100.  h.  j  ^  b.E. Henderson. president 

Personal  Loans  $20  to  $300 


^  Union  Cm — 2nd  Root,  3600  Bergenline  Ave. 
P  Union  3-2146:  License  No.  700 

P  0/2  ai  0r  phone  the  nearest  HomsehoUi  ojfice  or 
mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  office.  All  negotta- 
P  tions  can  he  completed  hy  mail. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


APPLICATION  BLANK 

Mail  this  coupon  whether 
you  wish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not.  Y ou  never  know  when 
this  information  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now,  state  amount  desired. 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


Household  Finance  Corporation  N.| 

(See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  "How  to  Get  a  Teacher  Loan 
on  Household’s  Special  Payment  Plan.”  I  understand  this  request  places 
me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


Ciiy . Stau. 

Amount  I  wish  to  borrow  t . for. 
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Rest  aplenty  for  mind  and  body 
ont  here  in 


GLORIOUS 


MONTANA  ROCKIES 


Out  here  in  Glorious  Glacier  Park,  bountiful  nature  and  man* 
made  comforts  combine  to  banish  physical  and  mental  fatigue; 
Come  and  see  what  these  mountains  can  do  for  you.  We’ll  put 
you  up  at  good  hotels  —  show  you  matchless  grandeur  from 
observation  motor  coaches — take  you  for  thrilling  trail  rides  on 
gentle  western  horses  —  hike  with  you  over  scenic  foot  trails 
—  cruise  with  you  on  sapphire  lakes.  You  can  play  golf,  swim, 
fish,  climb  a  glacier  or  be  utterly  lazy  in  sun-drenched  mountain 
air.  Ask  your  ticket  agent  or  travel  bureau,  or  mail  coupon  for 
booklet  and  information  on  any  trip  that  interests  you. 


A.  J.  Dickinson,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Room  711,  Great  Northern  Railway  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Send  me  information  on  trip  to . . 

Name . 


Address . 

City  and  State 


o/  ike  EMPIRE  BUILDER 
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Education  Association 
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New  Jersey 
Education  Association 


President — 

I.EUA  0.  Brown, 

Summer  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Tel.,  Newark,  Humboldt  3-7384 
Res.,  525  Clifton  Ave.,  Newark 
Tel.,  Newark,  Humboldt  2-21.50 

Past  President — 

William  L.  Fidler, 

High  School,  Audubon 

Vice  President — 

Charles  A.  Philhower. 

High  School,  Westfield 

Secretary — 

Derwood  j.  Tew, 

City  Hall,  Camden 
Telephone,  Camden  6145 

Treasurer — 

Lena  M.  Porreca, 

Stacy-Trenl  Hotel,  Trenton 

Legislative  Committee— 

Honorary  Chairman, 

W.  Burton  Patrick 

Chairman, 

Joseph  L.  Bustard, 

High  School,  Roselle 


Come  to  reet^ 
piay  or  study 


The  Slimmer  vacation  peritMl 
this  year  will  see  a  return  to  the 
simpler  life.  More  time  s|)ent  in 
healthful  oultltMir  exereise,  in 
stiidv  of  the  problems  that 
face  us  all ! 


Executive  Committee  Members 

Margaret  N.  TallMit, 
Trenton 

James  F.  Tustin, 
South  Amboy 
William  M.  Smith, 
Long  Branch 
Alvin  A.  Fry, 

Dover 

Joseph  E.  Clayton. 

Pt.  Pleasant  Beach 
Mary  E.  Lawler, 
Paterson 

Halliday  R.  Jackson. 
Salem 

Beekman  R.  Terhune. 

North  Plainfield 
Christian  Stager,  Jr., 
Stanhope 

Raymond  S.  Clarke.  . 

Elizabeth 
Helen  A.  Mitchell. 
Phillipsburg 


Floyd  A.  Potter, 
Atlantic  City 

Cuy  L.  Hilleboe. 
Rutherford 

Anne  E.  Yarrington, 
Moorestown 

Wayne  Trembath. 
Camden 

Willard  B.  Matthews. 
Ocean  City 

A.  Virginia  Adams. 
Vineland 

Mildred  V.  Harde«ler, 
West  Orange 

Edna  M.  Baker, 
Woodbury 

Howard  E.  Deily. 
Jersey  City 

Ronald  R.  Rogers, 
Frenchtown 


PennsA  Ivania  offers  the  ideal  set¬ 
ting  for  such  a  vacation.  Its 
picturesque  countryside,  its 
mountains  and  lakes,  its  impor¬ 
tant  historical  shrines  and  battle¬ 
grounds  combine  to  provide  a 
vacation  land  in  keeping  with 
the  new  spirit  <»f  the  Nation. 

S|)end  your  vacation  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Rest  if  yon  will  .  .  .  «»r 
be  as  active  as  you  cbfxise  .  .  . 
enjoy  ing  the  unlimited  range  of 
outdoor  s|M)rts  which  are  at 
their  best  in  Pennsylvania! 


Association  Headquarters 
200  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Telephone,  9179 

Executive  Clerk . Charles  J.  Stratum 

Editor . Laurence  B.  Johnson 

Director,  Demooratie  Discussions 

Frederick  1...  Ilipp 


Send  for 
this  fnscioetini  pictorUI 
guide  to  Penntylvenie  .  •  . 
fully  illuetreted  io  color  end 
your  Hoepitelily  Peeeport. 
Address  Pennsyivsnis  De* 
pertinent  of  Commerce.  Div. 

Hanrifiburg.  Ps. 


PEMSYIVYNIA 

SJdtt  (^THe  /Vatiatt 


Teachers  in  need  of  Association 
advice  on  problems  involving  tenure 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher 
Welfare.  Chainnan  of  this  committee 
is  Anne  S.  Wood,  Ventnor  Avenue 
School,  Ventnor,  N.  J. 


KEYOTONE  OF  NATHmL  DEFENSE 


9 


A  Complete  Science  Program 

^CRAIG 

New  Pathways 
in  Science 

A  systematic  science  prosram  For  Grades  1-6.  Carefully  planned  to 
expand  the  child's  knowledge  of  basic  scientific  principles  and  con¬ 
cepts.  Emphasizes  the  conservation  of  our  resources.  By  Professor 
Gerald  S.  Craig  of  Teachers  College,  and  others. 

POWERS-NEUNER- 
BRUNER  -  BRADLEY 
Adventuring  in  Science 

Three  challenging  books  for  Grades  7-9.  These  books  make  science  real 
by  citing  everyday  experience  and  familiar  comparisons.  A  teachable, 
stimulating,  well-illustrated  introduction  to  the  adventure  of  science. 

Write  for  descriptive  circulars  to 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


dieaduu^  dnJta/ta&L 

A  BALANCED  READING  PROGRAM  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

This  Basal  Series  is— 

Rich  in  content  .  .  . 

Sound  in  method  .  .  . 

Adjusted  to  grade  levels 
Interesting  to  children  . 

Appropriately  illustrated 

Accompanied  by  reliable 
Guides  for  Teachers  and 
praaice  material 
for  pupils 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street 
New  York  City 


ritten  and  illustrated  by 
distinguished  authors  and 
artists  of  children’s  books  in  col¬ 
laboration  with 
a  group  r)f  out¬ 
standing  educa¬ 
tors,  with  Paul  Witty  of  North¬ 
western  University  as  consultant. 


Montclair  STC  Is  Center 
For  War  Information 

For  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years, 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 
has  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  the 
preparation  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  for  teaching  in 
secondary  schools.  The  college  will 
not  easily  be  diverted  from  this  single 
purpose.  It  still  follows  its  original  ob¬ 
jectives  when  it  offers  courses  in  avia¬ 
tion,  navigation,  avigation,  shop  and 
artillery  mathematics,  meteorology,  ra¬ 
dio,  water  purification  and  photog¬ 
raphy  for  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
science;  courses  in  the  economic  ge¬ 
ography  and  development  of  South 
America  and  the  other  countries  in¬ 
volved  in  the  world  war  for  teachers 
of  social  studies,  s<tcial  business  and 
languages;  and  a  variety  of  other 
courses  oriented  to  the  present-day 
needs  of  teachers  of  literature,  physical 
education,  problems  of  American  de¬ 
mocracy  and  other  fields  of  secondary 
education. 

Within  the  past  six  weeks,  the  col¬ 
lege  has  beet)  asked  to  render  two  types 
of  national  service  which  are  within  its 
scope  and  therefore  do  not  change  the 
essential  features  of  its  program.  First 
— it  was  designated  by  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  as  a  Key  Center  for  War 
Information  for  the  northern  region  of 
New  Jersey.  Second — it  w’as  asked  to 
I  accept  candidates  for  the  V-I  program 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  program,  students 
admitted  to  Montclair  may  prepare  in 
two  years  for  the  V-5  or  Aviation  Cadet 
program  and  in  four  years  of  regular 
«-ollege  (three  years  accelerated  pro¬ 
gram)  for  Reserve  Officer  training. 
Students  who  complete  V-5  or  V-7  pro¬ 
grams  are  commissioned  as  Ensigns, 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  Those  following 
the  requirements  for  the  above  V  serv¬ 
ices  may  also  follow  the  professional 
program  of  the  co  lege. 

Ur.  H.  A.  Spraglk,  President. 


ARE  YOU  PREPARED? 

Do  you  want  a  protactiva  garment  at  your  bed- 
lida  for  air-raid  and  Are  emergenciea?  Have  you 
allured  the  lafety  of  every  member  of  your  family 
from  harm  or  death  by  burning  clothing?  Do 
you  want  to  flameproof  curtaini,  drapet,  furniture 
coven,  bed  lineni,  etc.7 

IT'S  EASY!! 

Dissolve  C.M.  Fire  Retardant  in  water, 
then  dip,  or  spray  with  the  soiution — 
wring  iightly  —  dry  —  iron  —  that’s  ali 
there  is  to  it. 

1  gai.  size,  89  Cents  S  gal.  size,  $2.49 
Send  check  or  money  order  to 

KANENGIESER  LABORATORIES 

24  Johnson  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Democratic  Discussions 


A  Re-Consideration 


President’s 

Messii"e 


By  Lelia  O.  Brown,  Newark 

OUR  Democratic  Discussions  program  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  for  more  than  two  months.  In  each  of  the  seven¬ 
teen  centers  at  least  two  meetings  have  been  held. 
More  than  l.(K)0  members  of  our  Association  have  taken 
pari  in  these  discussions. 

We  are  able  now  to  gauge  our  preliminary  suci;e8s  and 
to  tlraw  a  few  conclusions.  One  of  those  conclusions  is  the 
need  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  this 
movement.  To  that  end  the  Long  Time  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  has  drawn  up  the  statement  which  ap^iears  on  this  page. 
These  are  not  new  purposes;  it  is  a 
clarification  and  expansion  of  the 
ideas  which  have  been  implicit  in 
the  program  from  the  moment  it 
w  as  conceived. 

The  program  has  been  rumored 
to  have  other  objectives — ranging 
all  the  way  from  personal  aggran¬ 
dizement  to  assumption  by  the  State 
Association  of  complete  supervision 
of  the  teaching  in  New  Jersey 
schools.  Both  ideas  are  equally  silly. 

This  program  is  an  altruistic,  disin¬ 
terested  attempt  by  our  Association 
to  do  something  directly  for  New 
Jersey’s  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  that. 

There  are  bound  to  be  by¬ 
products.  of  course.  We  may  find 
that  we  have  improved  our  own 
leaching  as  a  result  of  our  discus¬ 
sion  of  common  problems.  W'e  shall 
-  as  the  program  succeeds-  make  more  and  more  teachers 
into  real  community  leaders,  able  to  stand  on  their  feel 
and  explain  what  the  schools  are  striving  to  accomplish. 
We  shall  see  better  public  relations  for  the  schools  growing 
out  of  this  activity.  And  in  those  communities  where  the 
program  is  made  a  project  of  the  local  teacher  organization, 
we  shall  see  that  organization  strengthened  and  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  State  Association.  All  of  these, 
however,  are  by-products  to  the  main  objectives  which  the 
(lommittee  has  restated. 

Occasional  criticism  of  the  meetings  thus  far  has  l>een 
based  on  their  failure  to  come  to  definite  conclusions.  That, 
as  1  see  it,  grows  from  failure  to  grasp  clearly  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  discussion  meetings.  It  is  not  their  job 
to  decide  the  problems  which  come  before  them.  It  would  be 


a  brave  group  indeed  that  attempted  positive  deductions  on 
the  nature  of  education  for  peace.  A  discussion  is  not  a 
committee  meeting;  it  offers  those  who  attend  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  contribute  their  own  opinions  and  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  others  on  problems  which  face  all  of  us.  The 
conclusions,  however,  are  drawn  individually  by  those  who 
attend;  they  are  the  ones  who  profit;  they  are  the  ones 
wh«>se  thinking  and  procedure  may  be  modified  as  a  result 
of  the  meeting. 

True,  we  shall  gather  and  make  available  the  best  sug¬ 
gestions  and  ideas  which  grow  out  of  these  meetings. 
Even  there,  however,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  hard  and 
fast  conclusions,  to  set  up  one  procedure  as  right,  or  do 
more  than  to  pool  and  redisseminate  the  group  thinking. 
The  teachers  who  are  attending  these  initial  meetings 
are  known  as  Associates.  Through 
them  we  hope  next  year  to  reach  the 
great  body  of  New  Jersey  citizens — 
other  teachers,  parents  and  every¬ 
one  interested  in  what  happens  to 
boys  and  girls.  Some  of  the  Associ¬ 
ates  have  been  worried  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  setting  up  their  own  meetings 
during  the  coming  year.  Such  con- 
•■ern  is  uncalled  for.  These  initial 
meetings  have  shown  how  easy  it  is 
to  get  groups  together  to  discuss 
topics  of  vital  interest.  In  the  later 
meetings  various  techniques  for 
starting  and  stimulating  discussion 
are  being  demonstrated.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  themselves  offer  every  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  Associates  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  topics;  and 
elaborate  discussion  outlines  will 
be  prepared  this  summer  for  their 
added  assistance. 

Nor  is  it  the  thought  of  the  committee  that  everv  Associ¬ 
ate  need  call  a  special  group  together,  and  himself  occupy 
the  chair.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  promote  discussion 
of  the  selected  topics  by  groups  already  organized — lunch¬ 
eon  clubs.  PTA’s,  etc. — with  the  experienced  Associates  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  The  Associate  who  organizes  a 
group  for  someone  else  to  preside  over  has  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  program. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Studebaker  which  appears  on  the 
front  cover  of  this  Review  should  give  us  new  heart  in 
moving  forward  with  this  program.  With  our  countrv  at 
war,  with  the  need  for  national  morale,  and  with  manv 
new  questions  facing  education  today,  we  should  bend 
every  effort  to  see  that  our  high  purposes  are.  over  a 
period  of  years,  translated  into  fully  realized  objectives. 


THE  PIRPOSE  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
DISCUSSIONS 

The  purpose  of  Democratic  Discus¬ 
sions  is  to  bring  individuals  from  home, 
school  and  community  together: 

1.  To  THINK  about  significant  prob¬ 
lems  facing  our  boys  and  girls  today. 

3.  To  SEEK  solutions  of  old  and  new 
educational  problems. 

3.  To  nviPROVE  educational  services 
for  the  benefit  of  children  and 
adults. 

4.  To  DEVI8E  and  promote  activities 
which  will  develop  more  vigorous, 
more  alert  and  more  ardent  citizens, 
filled  with  honesty,  fortitude,  love 
of  home,  faith  In  our  cause,  and  de¬ 
termination  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  democracy  in  war  and  peace. 

5.  To  ESTABLISH  better  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation  be¬ 
tween  the  home,  school  and  com¬ 
munity. 
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■^AdjorcuiiJxrri/ 


I'he  Nominating  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Kdu- 
cation  Association  makes  the  following  nominations  for 
Officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1942-43: 

For  President — Charles  A.  Fhilhower. 

For  Vice-President — Bertha  Lawrence. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  W.  Robinson,  Chainnan. 
Anna  C.  Scott,  Secretary. 


Sc’hool 


This  is  ail  ad  interim  rejMirl  on  h‘j>is- 
latiun.  As  this  Rkvikw  goes  to  press, 
the  Legislature  is  getting  set  for  a 
week-long  session  that  will  prohahly 
conclude  its  year’s  work.  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  there  has  not  been  very  much 
action  upon  school  bills.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year,  an  Official  News  Bul¬ 
letin  will  carry  the  final  story  of  what 
happened. 

New  laws  include  provision  for  the 
apportionment  of  state  money  for  ap¬ 
proved  transportation  of  non-public 
school  pupils  (Chap.  44)  ;  the  annual 
appropriations,  and  a  joint  resolution 
opposing  the  extension  of  social  se- 
l  urity  to  public  employees. 

The  annual  deficiency  hill  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  as  has  the  series 
of  bills  covering  next  year’s  jiension  ap¬ 
propriation.  The  Assembly  has  passed 
the  Association’s  sick  leave  bill.  Sen¬ 
ator  Pascoe's  bill  protecting  the  seni¬ 
ority  of  teachers  during  their  military 
service  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  seems  to  be  moving  in  the  As¬ 
sembly. 

A  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
bills  have  gone  to  the  legislative  grave¬ 
yard.  and  w  ill  not  be  moved  this  year. 
The  list  did  not  include,  however,  the 
bills  in  which  the  Association  was 
esjiecially  interested. 

A  number  of  education  bills  have 
lK‘en  amended,  notably  that  providing 
for  the  retirement  of  teachers  not  in 
the  Pension  Fund,  the  bill  to  lower  the 
age  limit  of  pin  boys  in  bowling  alleys, 
and  the  bill  calling  for  Red  Cross 
courses  in  high  school. 

New  bills  introduced  include: 

A-292  (Liiirlll — To  proviilr  for  iiolirr  to 
paronis  wlifir  pliysical  tlcferls  arc  fouml 
ill  school  hcallli  cxaiiiiiialioiis  anil  makes 
llic  ^iianliaii  or  pareni  of  such  cliiiil  a 
ilisorilerly  person  where  steps  are  not 
taken  to  cure  such  ilefecis.  (Kiiiic.f 
A-295  (l.iiiell) — To  make  immuni/^lion  to 
iliphiheria  mamlalorv  for  school  chihlren. 
(Jml.) 

A-296  (Littein  To  make  iiiiiiiiiniMition  to 
smallpox  nianilalorx’  for  sclnml  chihlren. 
(Jud.t  ■ 

A-821  (Doremiisf  To  chaiipe  from  ape  62 
to  ape  hS  the  lime  when  a  hoard  may  re¬ 
tire  on  pension  an  employee  who  is  a  meni- 
lier  of  the  Teachers’  Pension  and  .Annuity 
Fund.  (Jud.l 

AC'R-5  (Kerner)  To  propose  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  to  provide  that  all  motor 
vehicle  and  pas  tax  monies  shall  lie  used 
solely  for  oblipations  and  operations  of 
the  State  Ifiphway  Department.  (Rev. 
of  Const.) 

S-244  (Pascoe) — To  permit  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  institute  systematic  purchases  of 
War  Bonds  bv  salary  deductions  upon  re¬ 
quest  of  employees. 


Conference  of  Locals 
Is  Most  Successful 

More  than  200  delegates  of  local  and 
county  teacher  organizations  attended 
the  first  state-wide  eonference  of  these 
groups  in  Asbury  Park.  April  24-25. 
It  was  an  eminently  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  from  which  most  of  the 
delegates  totik  back  home  concrete  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  work  of  their  own 
organizations. 

The  meeting  was  jointly  sjumsored 
by  the  NJEA  and  by  the  New  Jersey- 
Council  of  Teacher  Organizations,  of 
which  Eleanor  C.  Delaney  of  Elizabeth 
is  President. 

Speaking  to  the  Conference  on  The 
State  Association  in  War-Time.  I.<*lia 
O.  Brown.  President  of  the  NJEA, 
stressed  the  fact  that  teacher  organiza- 
titins  are  more  necessary  at  the  present 
time  than  they  were,  even  in  the  darkest 
day  s  of  the  depres.sion;  that  on  the  lo¬ 
cal.  the  county,  the  state  and  the  na¬ 
tional  level  they  face  greater  tasks  and 
greater  challenges  than  ever  bebire: 
that  they  need  the  finest,  wisest  leailer- 
ship  our  profession  can  provide:  and 
that  they  need  the  active,  loyal  support 
of  every  memlier  of  tiur  profession. 

The  concern  of  teacher  organizations 
with  teacher  welfare  is  nothing  to  ajHil- 
ogize  for.  she  insisted.  “The  welfare 
of  the  teacher  is  the  most  important 
single  element  in  a  good  school.”  she 
said;  “no  organization  concerned  with 
that  problem  need  apologize  to  any¬ 
one.”  She  urged  especially  that  during 
the  period  of  teacher  shortages,  tenure 
and  teacher  retirement  be  stressed  with 
tbe  public  as  considerations  which  will 
bold  in  many  districts,  the  nucleus  of 
an  efficient  teaching  staff. 


Philhower  Is  Choice 
Of  Nominating  Group 
For  NJEA  Presidency 

Vice-President  Charles  A.  Philhower 
of  Westfield  has  been  nominated  for 
the  presidency  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  by  the  Association’s 
Nominating  Committee.  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence  of  the  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College  has  been  nominated  to  succeed 
Mr.  Philhower  as  vice-president. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  with 
Charles  W.  Robinson  of  Passaic  as 
chairman  and  Anna  C.  Scott  of  Bergen 
as  secretary,  held  three  meetings  be¬ 
fore  completing  its  work. 

At  the  first  meeting,  on  February  17. 
it  passed  a  resolution  that  no  selection 
be  made  at  that  meeting,  but  that  it 
discuss  the  various  possible  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice- 
president.  Six  names  were  submitted 
for  consideration,  and  members  of  the 
commiltee  were  delegated  to  confer 
with  these  individuals  on  their  avail¬ 
ability. 

By  the  second  meeting,  on  March  51. 
three  candidates  had  withdrawn  their 
names.  Mr.  Philhower  was  then  nom¬ 
inated  for  the  presidency.  Since  one 
new  name  had  been  added  for  consid¬ 
eration  as  vice-president,  the  commit¬ 
tee  felt  it  advisable  to  meet  a  third 
time  so  that  each  member  migbt  have 
op^Hirtimity  for  deliberate  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  third  meeting,  on  April  14.  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  yyithdrawal  of  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  vice-presidency  except 
one,  and  Miss  l..awrence  of  Mercer 
County  was  unanimously  nominated 
for  vice-president. 
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TiE  American  family,  like  the 
nation,  is  being  sorely  tried. 

Husbands  and  wives  are  lieing 
torn  apart  by  the  demands  of  the 
military  for  men.  The  cries  »>f  a 
growing  war  industry  for  manpower 
make  it  necessary  for  husbands  to 
leave  their  wives  and  children  for 
work  in  distant  cities.  Housing  con¬ 
ditions  in  industrial  centers  try  the 
patience  of  Mrs.  Job  and  undermine 
stable  and  comfortable  domestic  life. 

The  rising  c(>st  of  living  taxes  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  many  a  mother  who  must 
he  concerned  about  securing  adequate 
and  proper  nourishment  for  her  chil¬ 
dren.  Hasty  marriages  by  young  men 
called  into  the  armed  services  under¬ 
go  very  severe  tests.  Thus  the  homes 
of  America  are  jeopardized  by  thos«> 

[terils  which  have  so  often,  even  under 
more  normal  conditions,  contributed 
to  their  disintegration:  separation, 
mobility,  poor  housing,  fatigue,  mal- 
nourishment.  hasty  marriage,  new 
and  less  desirable  neighborhoods, 
harassed  mothers  and  fathers,  and 
l>ew  ildered  children. 

Love.  dis<-ipline.  character,  loyalty,  religion,  morality, 
respect,  self-control,  jiersonal  dignity,  mental  and  physical 
health  have  been  nurtured  in  the  home.  Is  this  true  today? 
Will  it  he  true  «»f  the  future?  When  these  characteristics 
are  lacking.  m>  nation  can  he  strong.  “What  Can  Home. 
School  and  Community  Do  to  Help  Men.  Women  and 
Children  Enjoy  a  Happy  and  Profitable  Family  Life?” 

Questions  for  eroup  study  and  discussion: 

1.  How  can  the  school  help  with  discipline  in  the  home? 
The  home  in  the  s<’hool?  Should  the  razor  strap  he 
used?  Can  the  home  ojierate  as  a  democratic  unit? 

2.  What  happens  to  little  Sam  and  Mary  when  father  and 
mother  disagree?  When  they  separate?  ('an  the 
school  help  here? 

d.  What  should  the  s<’hool  and  community  d»»  for  the 
••hildren  of  working  nndhers? 

4.  Should  the  children  know  what  the  family  income  is? 

.T  What  problems  are  prixmted  by  children  who  live  in 
apartments?  Auto  camps?  Trailers?  Furnished 
rooms?  ('an  the  whool  and  community  help  here? 
How? 

6.  How  can  the  scho<il  and  the  community  help  children 
of  unemployed  parents?  What  «lo  thes«*  children  need 
most? 

7.  What  can  the_  home  do  to  impr<»ve  the  health  of  its 
nieml)ers? 

f).  Should  young  men  learn  about  child  care? 

9.  How  do  homework  assignments  affect  family  life? 

10.  Whose  choice  of  radio  programs  should  prevail — 
father’s,  mother’s  or  Junior’s? 


Should  parents  pndiihit  children 
from  listening  to  some  radio 
programs? 

What  is  the  function  of  (a)  the 
home  (b)  the  s«’hool  (c)  the 
church  with  respect  to  character 
training? 

13.  Who  influences  children  most, 
parents  or  teachers? 

How  does  the  rising  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  affect  Mother?  Father? 
Junior? 

Has  the  school  a  right  to  set  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than 
the  home  from  which  the  child 
comes? 

How  can  the  school  help  girls 
be  good  homemakers?  Can  the 
home  help  here? 

('an  family  life  be  improved  by: 

fa)  Home  Economics  for  boys; 

fb)  Manual  Training  for  girls; 
(c)  Consumer  Education  for 

both? 

Should  the  home  or  the  school 
be  the  fun  center  for  boys  and 
girls?  What  is  the  trend? 

19.  What  is  the  function  of  the  home  in  society? 

20.  Should  the  family  car  be  used  for  high  school  parties? 

21.  How  can  the  school  train  hoys  and  girls  for  family 
life? 

22.  Should  an  educated  mother  continue  her  profession 
and  employ  others  to  manage  the  household? 

23.  How  can  children  be  occupied  when  at  home?  Can 
the  school  help  here? 

24.  What  community  agencies  do,  can  or  should  contribute 
to  a  more  healthy,  happy  and  profitable  home  life? 
How? 

SiiKKested  ReadinRs  and  their  sources: 

Baker,  Ray  E.,  MarriaRe  and  the  Family,  1939. 

Child  Welfare  Pamphleta.  Iowa  Child  Welfare  Research 
Station.  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

“Children  Are  Subject  Matter.”  Life.  April  13,  1942. 
Coyle,  Grace  L..  Jobs  and  MarriaRe.  Women’s  Press. 
Fkluration  for  Family  Life.  19th  Yearbook,  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators.  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Groves,  E.  R.,  Family  and  Its  Social  Functions.  1940. 
Gruenberg,  Sidonie  M.,  We,  The  Parents. 

Levy,  John,  and  Munroe,  R.,  The  Happy  Family.  1938. 
Rainey,  Homer  P.,  et  al,  How  Fare  American  Youth? 

Chapter  VIII.  D.  Appleton-Century.  New  York.  19.37. 
Rich,  Margaret  E.,  Family  Life  Today.  19.38. 

Shattuck,  Ethel  L.,  “Family  Life  Training.”  The  Edu¬ 
cation  Digest.  April,  1942. 

Taylor,  Katherine  W.,  Do  Adolescents  Need  Parents? 
Weill,  Blanche  C.,  Through  Children’s  Eyes. 

White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection. 

Education  for  Home  and  Family  Life. 

Wood,  Leland  Foster,  Growing  Together  In  the  Family. 


Endorses  Democratic  Discussions  11. 
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L'.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  John 
W.  Studebaker  says  that  this  program 
“deserves  the  whole-hearted  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  support  of  everyone  interested  in 
education.” 


18. 
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By  John  P.  Milligan, 


IloK  SOME  YEARS  HOW,  OUT  phraseology 
'  has  turned  upon  the  “emerging  cur¬ 
riculum,”  the  “activated  curriculum,” 
“continuous  curriculum  revision,” 
“continuous  evaluation,”  etc.  Such 
phrases  imply  continuous,  sustained 
effort.  They  disregard  the  old  adage 
that  what  goes  up  must  come  down. 
One  is  given  the  impression  of  con¬ 
tinuous  forward  movement.  It  is  as 
though  the  mountain  climber  never 
stopped  to  rest.  It  is  as  though  the 
airplane  ascended  forever,  without 
leveling  off  or  returning  to  its  base. 
Ihe  idea  connoted  by  continuous 
(  urriculum  revision  is  just  as  impos¬ 
sible.  One  of  the  fundamental  findings 
in  the  field  of  child  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  is  that  children  need  a  rhythm  of 
activity  and  rest.  Likewise  the  adult! 
Likewise  the  teacher! 

In  the  second  place  such  phrases  im¬ 
ply  indefinite  goals.  They  embody  the 
homily  expressed  in  the  sentence:  We 
don’t  know  where  we’re  going,  but 
we" re  on  our  way.  It  is  said  of  Colum¬ 
bus:  He  didn't  know  where  he  was 
going:  when  he  got  there,  he  didn’t 
kiiow  where  he  was:  and  when  he  re- 
turtied.  he  didn’t  know  where  he  had 
been.  Certainly  the  indefiniteness  im¬ 
plied  by  terms  like  “emerging”  have 
connotations  which  are  unfortunate. 
People  who  don’t  know  where  they  are 
going  may  go  anywhere— good  or  bad. 
Likewise  teachers!  Likewise  adminis¬ 
trators! 

In  the  third  place  such  terms  imply 
a  continuous  state  of  excitement.  It  is 
as  though  one  alwavs  had  three  high¬ 
balls.  It  is  as  though  one  were  contin- 


State  Teachers  College, 
Jersey  City 

‘  Someone,  of  course,  will  challenge 
my  whole  contention  as  reactionary. 
It  might  be  suggested  that  modern  ed¬ 
ucation’s  god-father,  John  Dewey,  has 
stood  for  the  idea  of  evolution,  of  con¬ 
tinuous  grow  th.  To  be  sure  he  has,  and. 

I  think,  rightly  so.  But,  I  fear — and 
this  is  the  whole  of  my  thesis — the 
word  “continuous”  has  been  over¬ 
emphasized.  As  Dewey  himself  says: 

“The  chief  consideration  in  achieving 
concrete  security  of  values  lies  in  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  methods  of  action.  Mere  activity, 
blindly  striving,  gets  nothing  forward.  Regu¬ 
lation  of  conditions  upon  which  results  de¬ 
pend  is  possible  only  by  doing  which  has 
intelligent  direction,  which  takes  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  conditions,  observes  relations  of 
sequence,  and  which  plans  and  executes  in 
the  light  of  this  knowledge.  .  .  .”  • 

You  can  read  into  that  what  you  wish, 
but  as  1  understand  it,  Dewey  means  to 
say  that  there  is  a  time  in  all  effort  to 
rest  on  our  oars,  to  take  stock,  to  stand 
back  and  think.  I  might  even  point  out 
that  children  grow  while  they  sleep. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  I  have  set 
up  a  straw  man.  and  perhaps  I  have. 
Certainly  I  agree  that  there  is  nothing 
inherently  wrong  with  the  adjectives 
“emerging”  and  “continuous”.  But  if 
there  is  something  in  what  I  have  pre¬ 
sented,  what  ideas,  and  what  terms  and 
phrases  are  required  to  suggest  im¬ 
provement  ? 

*  “The  Quest  for  Certainty.”  Minton  and 
Balch.  1929.  P. 

**  “The  Curriculum  of  Modern  Education.” 

McGraw-Hill  Company.  1941.  Pp.  6-8. 


Ihe  idea  we  need  to  get  hold  of  is 
that  suggested  by  Dewey;  namely,  that 
thinking  is  a  part  of  doing.  Bobbit  re¬ 
emphasizes  this  in  a  late  book.  For 
practically  every  “area  of  living”  which 
involves  overt  activity  he  lists  another 
which  deals  with  thinking.** 

Thinking  is  mental  activity,  and 
while  one  can  and  does  think  in  bodily 
action,  he  also  reconstructs,  judges,  ap¬ 
praises  this  same  bodily  action  when  in 
repose.  Indeed,  he  probably  judges  and 
appraises  better  when  in  repose.  If  this 
is  sound,  our  curriculum  effort  should 
provide  times  when  we  are  doing  some 
thinking  about  the  curriculum  which 
has  note  been  operating  for  a  time. 
How  long?  Well,  say  six  months.  Or 
better  yet.  all  the  child’s  life  up  to  this 
moment. 

I  f  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  term  cur¬ 
riculum  is  accepted  as  the  total  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  child,  and  if  we  think  of  it 
particularly  as  those  experiences  which 
are  related  to  the  child  in  school,  then 
we  might  find  better  adjectives  than 
“emerging”  and  “continuous”.  Phrases 
which  to  my  mind  would  have  a  more 
wholesome  connotation  might  be:  the 
“steady  eurrieulum”.  “regular  curric¬ 
ulum  study”,  the  “curriculum  develop¬ 
ment”,  and.  perhaps  better  than  any, 
“curriculum  improvement”. 

Our  curriculum  effort,  then,  whether 
for  individual  or  group,  boils  dow’n  to 
this:  (1)  W'hat  do  we  propose  to  have 
students  do  and  learn?  (2)  By  what 
means  can  students  best  do  and  learti 
what  they  ought?  (3)  How  do  we  know 
thev  have  done  and  learned?  These 


ually  expecting  something  to 
happen.  It  is  as  though  one 
were  participating  in  a  never- 
ending  gold  rush.  The  doc¬ 
tor  will  tell  you  that  the  hu¬ 
man  organism  cannot  stand 
continuous  excitement.  That 
w  ill  sooner  or  later  wear  out 
a  fierson’s  nervous  svstem. 
^  oil  can’t  hold  your  arm 
tense  for  very  long.  Why 
don’t  our  educational  doc¬ 
tors  emphasize  the  same 
idea?  You  can’t  keep  peo¬ 
ple  worked  up  forever  (as 
Hitler  will  discover  soon). 
It  is  not  always  true  that  the 
l>est  defense  is  an  offense. 
Continuous  excitement,  such 
as  that  generated  by  radio 
and  movies,  is  admittedly  bad 
for  children.  Likewise  teach¬ 
ers!  Likewise  administrators! 


Marching  Song  of  the  Curriculum  Makers 

To  be  sung  to  the  tunc  of  Funiculi,  Funicula 

Come,  Teachers,  let  us  spend  our  lives  a-making 
Curriculum,  Curricula 

Old-fashioned  methods  we  must  be  forsaking: 

They’re  very  blah;  they’re  very  blah! 

We  must  beware  of  being  too  specific. 

Lucidity  is  a  faux  pas; 

■\nd  our  result  will  be  a  most  terrific 
Curriculum.  Curricula. 

Teachers.  Teachers,  progress  we  must  leail, 
Copying  profundities  to  read. 

So  write  tho’  hand  and  brain  be  numb 
All  the  school’s  a  vacuum 
Without  a  new  curriculum. 

Come  now  don’t  be  blah! 

Curriculum,  Curricula. 

By  EFFA  E.  PRESTON. 


three  questions  may  be  re- 
jiealed  forever.  It  is  our 
thesis  that  they  will  be  better 
answered  by  teachers  and 
administrators  who  take  a 
breath  between  each  ques¬ 
tion.  and  two  breaths  before 
reiieating. 

“University  of  America” 

Plans  for  a  “University  of 
America” — to  be  founded  on 
the  premise  that  hemispheric 
solidarity  can  never  be  re¬ 
alized  without  cultural  ties- 
have  been  drawn  up  by  Mex¬ 
ico’s  Education  Ministry. 
Each  year  the  seat  of  the 
university  would  be  shifted 
from  one  of  the  21  American 
republics  to  another. 
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New  Map  For  A  New  World 


The  centrifugal  world  map,  mentioned  in  the 
“air-conditioning”  article  in  the  April  REVIEW, 
is  just  a  handy  term  for  a  map  projection  known 
to  the  cartographer  as  “North-Polar  Azimuthal 
Equidistant  Projection.” 

Seen  from  a  point  above  the  North  Pole  this 
world  of  ours  looks  rather  odd  even  with  the 
Southern  hemisphere  conveniently  raised  into 
view  as  it  is. 

No  other  projection,  however,  comes  as  close 
to  a  stereometric  conception  of  a  global  world 
as  this  one  does.  The  Northern  hemisphere  is 
partically  undisturbed  in  continental  dimensions, 
only  the  southern  continents  and  seas  show  an 
unusual  East-West  distortion. 

This  is  essentially  a  world-war  map.  It  con¬ 
veys  more  drastically  than  any  other  map  the 
idea  that  this  war  has  spread  around  the  globe, 
and  is  about  to  engulf  every  single  meridian  and 

MAY,  1942 


parallel;  it  shows  more  clearly  than  any  other  map 
the  preponderance  of  land  masses  on  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  their  clustering  about  the  Arctic 
Sea;  it  permits  convenient  comparison  of  air  dis¬ 
tances,  and  of  the  oceanic  dimensions  which  mean 
so  much  in  this  war.  The  narrow  trough  of  the 
.Atlantic  is  a  mere  alley  compared  with  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  Pacific  Avenue. 

No  other  map  would  show  quite  so  clearly 
our  enormous  lend-lease  distances  and  thus  the 
pivotal  position  of  the  United  States  in  this  world 
conflict.  If  the  (lerman-Japanese  pincers  has  so 
far  appeared  to  you  as  a  fantastic  idea  only,  con¬ 
sult  this  map  and  change  your  mind  about  it. 

Yes,  this  is — in  spite  of  its  odd  shape — a  map 
of  realities. 

Map  prepared  by  Dr.  George  T.  Renner  for  the  C.  A.  A. 
Aviation  Education  Research  Project. 
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Princeton  Series  Tells  Story 
Of  Early  Edncation  in  Jersey 


Education  in  New 
Burr.  Princeton 
314  pp.  $3.75. 

Few  st.\tes  ca.n  have  more  complete 
or  more  satisfactory  histories  of 
their  education  than  New  Jersey 
is  about  to  possess.  By  Nelson  R.  Burr, 
it  will  appear  in  June  as  the  fourth 
volume  in  the  scholarly  history  of  the 
State  being  written  at  Princeton  and 
issued  by  the  Princeton  Press. 

It  brings  the  story  of  New  Jersey 
schools  down  to  about  1870.  with  a 
wealth  of  detail  nowhere  else  available. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  far  more 
than  its  detail.  Mr.  Burr  goes  beyond 
the  gathering  and  the  disgorging  of 
facts.  H  is  volume  will  probably  change 
very  materially  w  hole  areas  of  thinking 
about  the  history  of  educati«)n  in  this 
State.  From  an  honest  attempt  to  see 
education  in  its  completeness  come 
new  and  valid  conclusions  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  public  schools. 

Educational  historians  tend  to  find 
the  roots  of  the  public  school  in  the 
charity  or  pauper  schools  and  to  see 
the  beginnings  of  public  education  in  a 
verv  remote  past.  They  view  these 
schools  as  gradually  growing  and  ex¬ 
panding  to  absorb  and  conquer  the 
other  schools  which  were  co-existent — 
especially  those  belonging  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  religious  groups  with  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  educati«m.  That  is  the  tra¬ 
ditional  concept. 

Mr.  Burr  does  not  agree.  He  would 
contend.  1  think,  that  the  idea  of  the 
public  school  was  of  late  flowering, 
especially  in  New  Jersey,  and  that, 
when  it  came,  it  was  a  strong  hybrid 
of  all  the  educational  movements  which 
had  preceded  it.  notably  and  esjjecially 
the  schools  which  had  their  roots  in  the 
church  movements. 

His  storv  of  education  in  New  Jerse) 
emphasizes,  therefore,  the  educational 
stirrings  in  the  early  religious  groups, 
notablv.  of  course,  the  Dutch  Reform¬ 
ed.  the  Episcopalians,  the  Quakers,  and 
the  Presb\terians.  He  builds  a  frame¬ 
work  of  these  before  he  attempts  to  pic¬ 
ture  public  education  as  such. 

He  makes  his  point,  though  at  the 
cost  of  a  lengthy  and  detailed  ap¬ 
proach.  He  reminds  us  of  the  pro- 
foundlv  religious  basis  of  much  of  our 
education,  and  especially  of  the  debt 
which  our  better  private  schools  owe 
to  the  church.  We  no  longer  think  of 
Princeton  as  Presbyterian,  of  Peddie 
as  Baptist.  «tr  of  Pennington  as  Metho- 


Jersey.  Nelson  R. 
Press.  June,  1942. 


dist.  Yet  both  general  and  public  edu¬ 
cation  owe  a  great  and  unpaid  debt  to 
the  men  for  whom  schooling  was  the 
natural  handmaid  of  piety  and  right 
living. 

R.  Burr  sets  New  Jersey  sharply 
apart  from  the  New  England-New  \  ork 
groups  of  states  in  which  the  seed  »)f 
public  education  sprouted  early.  He 
bolsters  with  facts  his  contention  that 
it  was  a  late,  though  fast-grow  ing  plant 
here. 

The  New  Englanders  who  came  to 
New  Jersey  brought  the  ideal  of  the 
town  meeting  and  the  common  school 
with  them.  But  these  long  remained 
local  ideals,  unaccepted  by  the  Dutch, 
the  Swedes,  the  Quakers,  and  the  non- 
Puritan  English,  who  bulked  large  in 
New  Jersey's  population.  After  the 
laws  of  1693  and  1698  which  first 
recognized  the  need  of  education,  there 
was  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  be¬ 
fore  the  great  awakening  to  the  public 
school  as  we  know  it.  Mr.  Burr  differ¬ 
entiates  sharply  between  the  “states 
where  the  public  common  school  had 
long  been  established,  as  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  New  York,  and  the  Northwest.” 
and  the  middle  and  southern  states 
“where  the  private  and  sectarian  school 
traditions  were  powerful.” 

His  story  of  the  great  awakening  in 
New  Jersey  is  dramatic  and  jM)werful. 
He  catches  the  zeal  of  James  Parker. 
Richard  S.  Field.  John  Maclean  and 
their  fellow  crusaders,  who  won  their 
first  victory  in  1817.  It  must  come  as 
a  shock  to  most  people,  however,  to  be 
reminded  that  the  campaign  for  the 
public  schools  in  New  Jersey  was  only 
won  within  the  last  hundred  years; 
that  the  183()'s.  like  the  1930’s.  were 
|)eriods  of  sore  trial;  and  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  only  attained  genuine  se¬ 
curity  with  the  protection  of  the  1844 
constitution  which  we  are  now  trying 
to  revise. 

The  struggle  in  New  Jersey  to  abol¬ 
ish  the  pauper  schools,  secure  compul¬ 
sory  taxation,  establish  state  supervi¬ 
sion.  eliminate  private  interests,  and 
make  the  common  schools  free  was  a 
long  one.  For  many  years  after  1846 
the  battle  for  state  support  of  denom¬ 
inational  schools  raged.  Not  for 
twenty  years  was  the  question  settled 
with  some  finality.  Mr.  Burr  points 
out  that  one  result  of  sectarian  attacks 
ujion  the  unmoral  character  of  public 


school  teaching  was  to  make  the  public- 
schools  more  vigilant  and  more  de¬ 
termined  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of 
slighting  the  tested  moral  and  cultural 
standards  accepted  by  the  church  and 
home. 

New  Jersey  was  the  last  state  in  the 
I'nion  to  abolish  the  odious  “rate-bill” 
under  w  hich  parents  had  to  pay  in  pro- 
jmrtion  to  their  children  enrolled.  It 
was  1871  before  our  State  could  hon¬ 
estly  lay  claim  to  free  public  schools. 

In  analyzing  the  growth  of  the  high 
school  Mr.  Burr  stresses  the  fact  that, 
in  New  Jersey  especially,  it  was  first 
designed  to  prepare  for  commercial  ca¬ 
reers;  its  teacher  training  functions 
came  second,  and  its  college  prepara¬ 
tory  phase — which  eventually  over¬ 
shadowed  all  the  others — a  late  third. 
This,  of  course,  grew  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  satisfaction  with  its  semi-public 
academies,  which  were  only  gradually 
absorbed  or  eliminated. 

Despite  its  lighter  side — on  the  social 
standing  of  the  early  teachers,  for  ex¬ 
ample — and  a  few  stories  of  high  cour¬ 
age — the  work  of  John  Brainerd  among 
the  Indians — Mr.  Burr’s  book  can 
hardly  be  recommended  as  absorbing, 
even  though  it  is  well  written — better 
w  ritten  than  the  preceding  volumes  of 
the  Princeton  History.  New  Jersey 
schools,  however,  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Burr  and  to  Princeton 
for  a  scholarly  job  of  research  into 
their  origins,  and  for  creative  thinking 
which  points  out  significant  patterns  in 
the  chain  of  events. 


“I  Am  An  American”  Day 
Proclaimed  By  President 

President  Roosevelt  has  formally 
proclaimed  Sunday,  May  17,  as  “I  Am 
An  American”  Day.  This  is  traditional 
Citizenship  Day  for  the  recognition  of 
all  w  ho,  by  coming  of  age  or  by  natur¬ 
alization,  have  attained  the  status  of 
citizenship.  Teachers  and  communi¬ 
ties  are  urged  to  plan  for  its  observance 
to  impress  on  all  citizens  the  duties  and 
opportunities  of  citizenship,  especially 
in  war-time. 

Retells  Jersey  History 
In  Fiction  Form 

The  Revolutionary  Scene  in  New  Jersey. 

Hoffman.  The  American  Historical 

Co.,  New  York.  $2.50.  303  pp. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  retold  many  of  the 
stories  of  early  New  Jersey  in  the  style 
of  historical  fiction  of  high  standard. 
Pictures  of  historic  sites,  references  to 
authorities  and  episodes  in  authenti¬ 
cated  history  are  included.  Pupils  in 
elementary  schools  through  high 
schools,  and  their  teachers  too.  will 
enjoy  this  book  and  profit  from  it. 

Edw  in  M.  Barton. 
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JhL  OUwl  Sid/L  o^thsL  (DsaIl 


By  Olga  Achtenhagen, 
Plainfield 


1  HATED  SOME  of  my  teachers.  I  pitied  was  there.  So  much  those  few  taught 

a  few.  There  were  those  whom  I  us — the  love  of  great  books,  an  appre- 

loved.  But  one  thing  I  know — I  have  ciation  of  the  best  in  art,  the  open  door 
forgotten  none  of  them.  The  proces-  that  is  a  new  language, 
sion  reaches  from  the  grades  through  Years  later,  when  I  saw  the  door- 
graduate  school — dozens  of  teachers,  ways  of  Salem,  the  bronze  doors  by 

influencing  my  life,  for  better  or  for  Ghiberti,  the  Sistiiie  Chapel,  it  was  of 
worse,  from  the  other  side  of  the  desk.  Professor  F.  that  1  thought,  of  his  kind- 
Uo  they  know,  1  wonder,  what  they  liness,  his  gentleness,  his  love  of  beau- 

did  to  me?  1  can  still  see  Miss  M.,  ty.  When  I  stood  in  a  famous  square 

teacher  of  music,  who  made  us  sing  in  Florence,  near  ‘‘the  palace  the  world 
alone.  She  stood  over  us  with  a  ruler,  knows  well”,  when  I  looked  at  Andrea 
and  we  sang.  Even  the  boys  whose  del  Sarto’s  picture  of  Lucrezia  in  the 
voices  were  changing  sang.  They  had  Pitti  Gallery,  when  1  saw  Egdon  Heath 
to  sing.  Years  later,  I  came  across  and  Dorchester,  it  was  Professor  R. 
one  of  the  songs  we  learned.  I  saw  whom  I  blessed,  for  he  had  made 
myself  in  that  classroom,  a  frightened  Browning  and  Hardy  live  for  me. 
child.  I  have  never  forgiven  Miss  M.  I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
for  her  misuse  of  authority.  in  Professor  L.’s  class,  because  ad- 

Miss  L.,  who  was  paid  to  teach  alge-  vanced  mathematics  was  not  for  me, 

bra,  taught  me  distrust.  I  hated  her  but  I  knew  him  as  “the  squarest  prof 

as  passionately  as  only  a  thirteen-year-  on  the  campus”.  When  he  read  scrip- 
old  can  hate.  She  seemed  to  take  a  ture  to  us  in  our  daily  convocation, 
keen  delight  in  confusing  me,  with  we  believed  in  God.  I  can  still  bear 

the  class  as  her  audience.  I  saw  plus  that  quiet,  confident  voice,  “In  my 

one  day  and  minus  the  next.  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions. 

I  hated  Miss  Q.,  too,  the  misguided  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
soul  who  tried  to  ridicule  me  into  sew-  you.” 

ing  a  straight  seam.  I  didn’t  like  to  Mademoiselle  E.  never  taught  me 
sew,  but  1  had  tried  to  learn.  She  said  how  to  cope  with  an  overworked  cus- 
something  to  me  that  seemed  unfair,  toms  official  on  the  French  border,  but 
unkind,  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  years  after  I  had  left  college.  1  risked 
The  sew  ing  machine  needle  pierced  my  my  life  and  limb  dodging  taxicabs  in 
finger  instead  of  the  seam.  the  Place  Vendome.  in  a  mad  dash  to 

catch  up  with  someone  who  wore  the 
unbelievable,  unmistakable  clothes  that 
Mademoiselle  used  to  wear.  1  was  so 
glad  to  see  her  that  1  never  thought 
twice  about  how  to  spend  that  last 


hours  a  week,  they  wouldn’t  bother  to 
understand  us  at  all.  To  them  we  were 
simply  names  upon  a  list;  since  my 
name  began  with  A,  1  was  probably 
known  to  some  of  them  only  as  the 
girl  who  sat  in  the  first  seat,  front  row . 

Many  of  those  teachers  had  knowl¬ 
edge  without  understanding.  They  did 
not  realize  that  the  bold  front  of  a 
freshman  is  often  like  Don  Quixote’s 
paper  helmet — brave  armor,  but  use¬ 
less  in  actual  combat,  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  freshman,  often  shielding  a  sen¬ 
sitive  soul.  They  were  trying  to  teach 
us  what  they  already  knew.  Did  it 
never  occur  to  them,  I  wonder,  that 
they  should  have  begun  where  we  were 
instead  of  where  they  were? 

Not  all  my  college  teachers  were  like 
those  few.  I  remember  several  who. 
although  they  were  famous  scholars, 
began  at  our  level;  for  them  we  worked 
as  we  had  never  worked  before,  that  I  told  you  you  ought  to  buy 

we  might  approach  the  wisdom  that  Defense  Bonds. 


College  life  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  know  more  teachers,  among  them 
those  who  thought  that  since  they 
couldn’t  learn  to  know  us  well  in  three 


evening  in  Paris;  I  was  content  to 
sit  in  a  little  room  on  the  top  floor 
of  the  Hotel  de  Calais  and  talk  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  gentle¬ 
women  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know. 

RIENDSHIP,  faith,  wisdom — so  much 
there  was  for  those  teachers  to  give, 
and  some  of  them  gave  it,  in  full 
measure.  Not  until  it  was  time  for 
me  to  leave  college  did  I  realize  how 
much  some  of  them  had  given,  how 
much  others  had  taken  away. 

Many  of  us  went  forth  that  year 
to  deal  with  human  beings,  rather  than 
with  things,  and  we  thrilled  to  the 
challenge.  We  really  wanted  to  teach. 
We  looked  forward  to  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  desk.  We  believed 
that  teaching  was  a  fine  art,  the  finest 
of  all  the  arts. 

I  went  to  a  high  school  in  northern 
Wisconsin,  to  a  town  that  drank  boot¬ 
leg  liquor  and  went  wild  over  basket¬ 
ball  games.  I  learned  to  know  the 
hundred  students  and  their  families. 

I  taught  all  the  English  classes.  I 
supervised  two  study  periods  in  the 
assembly  room.  I  was  in  charge  of  the 
library.  I  coached  all  the  class  plays. 

I  trained  people  for  declamatory  con¬ 
tests.  I  showed  campfire  girls  how  to 
light  a  fire  with  one  match,  and  then 
pray  over  it.  I,  who  couldn’t  sing, 
led  the  music.  1  sat  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk,  when  1  wasn’t  pacing  the 
floor. 

The  children  seemed  stolidly  indif¬ 
ferent.  little  lumps  of  protoplasm — 
devilish  lumps,  some  of  them.  Ain’t 
and  don’t  took  most  of  my  time.  Since 
the  principal  insisted  upon  saying, 
“We  have  sang  that  song,”  even  gram¬ 
mar  was  a  delicate  question.  As  far 
as  the  children  were  concerned.  Tenny¬ 
son  howed  to  Tarzan  of  the  Apes. 

1  began  to  understand  why  my  pred¬ 
ecessor  had  been  known  to  cry,  in 
sheer  despair,  during  her  classes.  But 
although  I  might  be  driven  to  lose  my 
temper,  I  would  not  cry!  The  moment 
came  when  I  was  openly  defied  by  a 
senior  girl  during  an  assembly  study 
period.  Who  but  a  beginning  teacher 
has  ever  known  that  feeling  of  help¬ 
lessness,  of  being  alone  within  the 
four  walls  of  a  schoolroom,  the  multi¬ 
tude  waiting  to  devour  her?  I  pre¬ 
tended  an  indifference  I  did  not  feel, 
a  composure  I  was  not  experiencing. 
In  that  endless  moment  of  suspense.  I 
realized  for  the  first  time  the  crueltv 
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of  children.  I  won,  but  in  the  winning 
I  lost  something  intangible  that  had 
been  part  of  my  youth.  And  in  the 
weeks  that  followed  I  learned  that 
sometimes  sheer  “despair  sublimes  to 
power.” 

My  New  Year  resolutions  sounded 
fine  and  high  and  noble,  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  school.  They  were  less 
impressive  when  I  got  off  the  Sunday 
afternoon  local,  and  stumbled  through 
heavy  drifts,  over  icy  sidewalks,  to  the 
rambling  old  house  on  the  hill.  The 
other  teachers  had  not  yet  returned. 
The  smell  of  oil  from  the  smoking 
stove  soon  drove  me  out  of  doors.  I 
walked  down  the  empty  street;  habit 
made  me  turn  at  the  usual  corner, 
and  a  few  minutes  later,  1  was  inside 
the  school  house. 

My  room  looked  out  over  snow- 
covered  hills.  1  sat  behind  the  desk, 
my  desk,  and  looked  at  the  rows  of 
stiff,  straight  chairs,  the  clean  black¬ 
boards.  The  place  seemed  cold,  empty, 
meaningless.  My  heart  cried  out  for 
the  life  that  had  been  mine,  for  the 
friendly  shelter  of  college  walls,  the 
sense  of  security,  of  belonging,  of  home 
that  1  had  known  there. 

Looking  up,  I  saw  before  me  a  clip¬ 
ping.  on  which  was  printed  a  teacher’s 
creed.  It  said  all  the  usual  things,  in¬ 
cluding  something  about  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  was  for  a  teacher  not  to  be 
impatient  with  the  spirited  life  of  youth 
about  her:  she  was  to  remember  that 
‘‘its  cheerful  yesterdays”  had  been  hers 
also.  It  didn’t  apply.  I  threw  it  into 
the  wastebasket,  and  walketl  to  the 
boarding  house. 

The  dining  room  was  empty.  1  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Blank 
was  telling  Marcella  to  "put  on  the 
coffee  and  be  quick  about  it.  In  the 
parlor  nine-year-old  Thaddeus  picked 
out  "Chopsticks”  with  two  fingers,  his 
square  toes  thumping  an  accompani¬ 
ment  on  the  shiny  veneer  of  the  up¬ 
right  piano. 

Xnt-  YEAR  ended,  somehow.  1  went 
to  newer  fields  and  greener  pastures, 
still  dubious  about  my  choice  of  a 
vocation.  1  taught  social  studies,  pen¬ 
manship.  English,  and  for  a  few  dread¬ 
ful  weeks,  arithmetic.  1  he  second  year 
ended,  and  the  green  pastures  led  me 
to  Kentucky.  I  learned  a  great  deal 
during  those  first  three  years,  but  I 
was  far  from  happy  in  my  profession. 

Then  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  a  great  teacher,  whose  heart  was 
in  his  work,  who  believed  in  his  stu¬ 
dents.  who  taught  me  to  believe  in 
them.  He  was  convinced  that  schools 
exist  for  the  children  in  them.  He  told 
his  teachers  that  “the  statement  made 
so  many  years  ago  about  the  sound¬ 
ing  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal  is 
as  applicable  today  to  those  profes¬ 


sional  people  who  deal  in  humanity 
as  it  was  then.”  He  said,  “A  teacher 
may  have  preparation,  training,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  method,  but  they  will  avail 
nothing  if  she  does  not  have  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  young  people,  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  problems  and 
possibilities,  and  a  deep  desire  to  help 
them  develop  every  power  latent  in 
them.” 

1  worked  with  a  man  who  said, 
“Our  opportunity  lies  not  with  our 
English  and  mathematics  and  science, 
but  with  the  young  people  who  are 
here.  Some  come  to  learn,  some  come 
to  be  present,  and  not  too  often.  Some 
are  ambitious;  others  haven’t  learned 
to  spell  the  word.  But  here  they  are, 
in  September,  and  when  next  June 
comes,  they  will  still  be  here,  but 
they  will  be  different.” 

I  have  never  known  anyone  who 
had  such  great  respect  for  human  per¬ 
sonality.  He  was  a  man  who  rejoiced 
when  his  students  outdistanced  him. 


for  he  believed  as  did  that  other  teach¬ 
er  who  said,  "The  measure  of  the 
valuable  teacher  is  his  power  to  show 
his  pupils  how  they  may  reach  con¬ 
clusions  that  he  himself  could  never 
reach.  It  calls  indeed  for  an  almost 
inhuman  degree  of  magnanimity  to 
rejoice  when  we  see  ourselves  out¬ 
distanced  by  those  whom  we  first  set 
upon  their  feet.”  Yet  this  man  re¬ 
joiced,  and  his  students  loved  and 
respected  him.  More  than  once  he 
said  to  those  who  came  back  to  see 
him:  “You  have  become  the  teacher — 
I,  the  student,”  and  he  was  proud. 

I  learned  to  believe,  never  to  doubt 
again — although  there  were  times  in 
later  years  when  the  temptation  to 
doubt  was  great — that  teaching  could 
be  the  finest  of  all  the  arts,  and  that 
its  reason  for  being  was  no  less  than 
that  of  the  great  Teacher,  who  said, 
“I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life, 
and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abund- 
antlv.” 


FACING  FACTS 

FTER  READING  Stephen  Leacock’s  de¬ 
lightful  dissertation,  “Too  Much 
College,”  I  would  shout,  “Amen, 
Brother,”  and  then  would  add,  “And 
too  much  high  school — and  not  enough 
trade  school.” 

For  a  number  of  years  a  great  many 
of  us  who  are  teaching  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  have  been  conscious  of  the 
need  for  a  change  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  “children  of  all  the  people”  who 
now  flock  to  our  schools.  The  prac¬ 
tical  preparatory  course  has  been  add¬ 
ed,  including  such  subjects  as  Modern 
Living,  Personal  Dexelopment,  and 
Practical  Science.  To  the  modern  edu¬ 
cators  this  seemed  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  method  of  meeting  the  issue. 

Trade  schools  well  equipped  with 
machinery  are  too  expensive  for  our 
poorer  schools,  we  are  told.  And  so 
we  evade  the  issue,  with  the  result  that 
•)ur  study  halls  are  crowded  with  boys 
and  girls  who  take  no  books  along 
with  them,  and  become  disciplinary 
problems  for  the  teachers.  If  we  can’t 
offer  these  young  people  vocational 
courses,  they  would  be  far  better  off 
outside  the  schools  earning  a  few 
dollars,  than  in  the  study  halls  cul¬ 
tivating  habits  of  laziness  and  mischief. 

Leacock  justifies  the  teaching  of 
Latin  and  history  on  the  ground  that 
they  add  a  third  dimension  to  our 
world,  helping  us  to  live  in  the  great 
realm  of  the  past  as  w  ell  as  the  present 
and  future. 

From  my  association  with  high 
school  pupils  I  am  convinced  that  a 
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great  many  of  them  are  happiest  in  a 
ttvo  dimensional  world,  in  which  only 
the  present  and  future  need  concern 
them. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  fourth  dimension.  Well- 
meaning  friends  have  tried  to  instruct 
me  by  explaining  that  the  fourth  dimen¬ 
sion  is  there  when  one  turns  a  glove 
wrong-side-out.  Instead  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  me,  they  have  made  me  unhappy 
in  realizing  my  inability  to  see  that 
other  dimension  which  they  see. 

In  much  the  same  way,  I  believe, 
many  boys  and  girls  prefer  their  two- 
dimensional  world,  concerned  with 
only  the  present  and  future:  and  they 
are  happiest  when  unaware  of  their 
inability  to  learn  Latin  and  history, 
the  knowledge  of  which  would  furnish 
them  with  the  third  dimension. 

The  broadest  aim  of  all  education, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  aim  of  life  itself — 
happiness  through  service.  And  teach¬ 
ing  is  still,  I  like  to  think,  the  same 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Teacher — 

to  lead  by  love  into  the  paths  of 
truth.” 

To  fullfil  this  aim  we  must  face 
facts.  Then — and  only  then — will  the 
schools  of  tomorrow  be  well  equipped 
schools  all  over  America  in  which  boys 
and  girls  who  can  and  xcant  to  use 
their  minds  will  have  a  chance  to  do 
so.  while  those  pupils  whose  chief 
ability  is  in  their  hands  will  also  have 
a  chance  “to  develop  those  skills  where¬ 
by  they  will  be  able  to  find  their  place 
in  the  world.” 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Dull-I¥ormal! 


A  report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Classroom  Teachers 
Association  on  every  teacher^s  problem  child.  Who  is  the 
Dull-^'ormal?  What  can  we  expect  from  him?  What  shall 
we  do  for  him? 


Existing  provisions  of  New  Jersey  for 
special  cases 

A.  Mutes 

1.  No  provisions  have  been  made 
for  the  above  mentioned  cases  by 
law,  but  instruction  is  provided 

B.  Deaf 

1.  New  Jersey  does  provide  for  the 
deaf  students  in  the  state 

a.  Established  a  “New  Jersey 
School  for  the  Deaf* 


C.  Blind 

1.  Special  classes  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf 

a.  Established  by  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  each  school  district 
when 

(1)  Five  or  more  blind  or 
near  blind 

(2)  Ten  or  more  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing  children 
live  in  district  and  canT 
be  better  cared  for  in  an 
institution 

(3)  No  class  to  exceed  ten 
students 

2.  Make  adequate  provision  for 
higher  education 

D.  Feeble-minded 

1.  No  New  Jersey  law  pertaining  to 
their  education 

Who  is  dull  normal? 

A.  Typical  boy 

1.  Slow-learning 

2.  I.  Q.  70-89 

3.  Comprise  15  to  18  per  cent  of 
total  school  population 

B.  Characteristics 

1.  Physical  development  like  nor¬ 
mal 

2.  Interested  in  constructive  side 
of  experience 

3.  Language  development  usually 
slow 

4.  Rote  memory  better  than  asso¬ 
ciative 

5.  Does  not  recognize  differences 
or  similarities  as  normal  boy 

6.  Limited  ability  to  form  judg¬ 
ments  or  generalize 

7.  Very  limited  in  resourcefulness 
and  initiative 

8.  Slower  in  seeing  and  correcting 
his  own  errors  than  normal  boy 


C.  A  typical  borderline  or  dull  normal 
girl 

1.  Items  to  be  considered  in  judg¬ 
ing 

a.  Physical  development 

b.  Capacity  for  academic 
achievement 

( 1 1  Range  of  LQ. 

(2»  Type  and  range  of  inter¬ 
ests 

( 3 1  Language  development 
(4l  Rote  memory 
(5 1  Associative  memory 
(6 1  Logical  memory 
( a »  Concrete  vs. 
abstract  ideas 

Relative  numbers  of  low  nor¬ 
mal  individuals  in  New  Jersey. 

Scale  based  on  study  of  rural,  residential 
and  industrial  areas  of  north,  south,  and 
central  New  Jersey. 


Out  of  1.000  cases  studied,  26  have  I.Q. 
under  70;  201,  70-90  ;  481,  91-105;  and  292, 
over  105.  Black  column  shows  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  dull  normals. 


( 7 )  Rate  of  achievement 
(a)  Autocriticism 

c.  Mechanical  aptitudes 

d.  Social  adjustment 

The  Degrees  of  Expectancy  of  the 
Dull-Xornial 

The  dull-normal  child: 

1.  Does  not  develop  relatively  in  the 
physical,  mental,  educational,  and  so¬ 
cial  stages. 

2.  Closely  resembles  groups  of  nor¬ 
mal  children  of  corresponding  chrono¬ 
logical  ages  in  respect  to  physical  de¬ 
velopment  and  physical  traits. 

3.  Approaches  nearer  to  normal 
children  in  sensory  acuity  and  motor 
ability  than  in  more  definitely  intellec¬ 
tual  processes.  Therefore,  can  be  taught 
to  be  proficient  in  hand  skills. 

4.  Is  slower  in  rate  of  mental  ability 
and  less  full  in  total  development  than 
the  normal  child.  Is  particularly  lim¬ 
ited  in  abilities  having  to  do  with  ab¬ 
stract  thinking  and  symbols  such  as  are 
involved  in  association,  reasoning,  and 
in  generalization. 

,5.  May  be  expected  to  become  an 
independent  reader,  writer,  and  com¬ 
puter,  to  express  himself  readily,  to 
make  associations  and  to  develop  some 
degree  of  understanding  in  the  realm 
of  geographical  and  historical  concepts. 

6.  Develops  language  slower  than 
the  normal. 

7.  Is  better  in  rote  memorizing  than 
associative  and  logical  memorizing. 

8.  Does  not  so  readily  discriminate 
differences  or  recognize  similarities  as 
does  the  normal  child. 

9.  Is  limited  in  qualities  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  initiative,  and  resourcefulness. 

10.  Is  slower  in  detecting  and  cor¬ 
recting  his  own  errors  than  the  normal 
child. 

11.  Because  of  having  many  of  the 
experiences  of  normal  children  of  his 
own  age,  develops  a  maturity  of  social 
interests. 

12.  Develops  leisure  interests  and 
shares  responsibility  for  safety,  and 
for  personal,  family,  and  community 
health. 

13.  Becomes  a  well-adjusted,  self- 
respecting,  cooperative  member  of  the 
home  and  community. 

14.  Usually  finds  a  place  in  semi¬ 
skilled  and  skilled  labor,  personal  and 
domestic  services,  clerking,  etc.  Some¬ 
times  is  successful  in  mechanical,  artis¬ 
tic,  and  other  specialized  work. 

15.  Has  an  equal  chance  with  others 
for  successful  achievement  at  his  own 
level  of  ability  in  school  and  in  life  out 
of  school. 
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of  children.  I  won,  but  in  the  winning 
1  lost  something  intangible  that  had 
been  part  of  my  youth.  And  in  the 
weeks  that  followed  I  learned  that 
sometimes  sheer  “despair  sublimes  to 
power.” 

My  New  Year  resolutions  sounded 
fine  and  high  and  noble,  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  school.  They  were  less 
impressive  when  I  got  off  the  Sunday 
afternoon  local,  and  stumbled  through 
heavy  drifts,  over  icy  sidewalks,  to  the 
rambling  old  house  on  the  hill.  The 
other  teachers  had  not  yet  returned. 
The  smell  of  oil  from  the  smoking 
stove  soon  drove  me  out  of  doors.  I 
walked  down  the  empty  street;  habit 
made  me  turn  at  the  usual  corner, 
and  a  few  minutes  later,  1  was  inside 
the  school  house. 

My  room  looked  out  over  snow- 
covered  hills.  I  sat  behind  the  desk, 
my  desk,  and  looked  at  the  rows  of 
stiff,  straight  chairs,  the  clean  black¬ 
boards.  The  place  seemed  cold,  empty, 
meaningless.  My  heart  cried  out  for 
the  life  that  had  been  mine,  for  the 
friendly  shelter  of  college  walls,  the 
sense  of  security,  of  belonging,  of  home 
that  1  had  known  there. 

L«>oking  up,  I  saw  before  me  a  clip¬ 
ping.  on  which  was  printed  a  teacher’s 
creed.  It  said  all  the  usual  things,  in¬ 
cluding  something  about  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  was  for  a  teacher  not  to  be 
impatient  with  the  spirited  life  of  youth 
about  her:  she  was  to  remember  that 
"its  cheerful  yesterdays”  had  been  hers 
also.  It  didn’t  apply.  1  threw  it  into 
the  wastebasket,  and  walked  to  the 
boarding  house. 

The  dining  room  was  empty.  I  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Blank 
was  telling  Marcella  to  "put  on  the 
coffee  and  be  cjuick  about  it.  ’  In  the 
parlor  nine-year-old  Thaddeus  picked 
out  "Chopsticks”  with  two  fingers,  his 
square  toes  thumping  an  accompani¬ 
ment  on  the  shiny  veneer  of  the  up¬ 
right  piano. 

Xtti--  VE\R  ended,  somehow.  1  went 
to  newer  fields  and  greener  pastures, 
still  dubious  about  my  choice  of  a 
vocation.  I  taught  social  studies,  pen¬ 
manship.  English,  and  for  a  few  dread¬ 
ful  weeks,  arithmetic.  The  second  year 
ended,  and  the  green  pastures  led  me 
to  Kentucky.  I  learned  a  great  deal 
during  those  first  three  years,  but  I 
was  far  from  happy  in  my  profession. 

Then  I  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  a  great  teacher,  whose  heart  was 
in  his  work,  who  believed  in  his  stu¬ 
dents.  who  taught  me  to  believe  in 
them.  He  was  convinced  that  schools 
exist  for  the  children  in  them.  He  told 
his  teachers  that  “the  statement  made 
so  many  years  ago  about  the  sound¬ 
ing  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal  is 
as  applicable  today  to  those  profes¬ 
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sional  people  who  deal  in  humanity 
as  it  was  Uien.”  He  said,  “A  teacher 
may  have  preparation,  training,  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  method,  but  they  will  avail 
nothing  if  she  does  not  have  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  young  people,  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  problems  and 
p>ossibilities,  and  a  deep  desire  to  help 
them  develop  every  power  latent  in 
them.” 

1  worked  with  a  man  who  said, 
“Our  opportunity  lies  not  with  our 
English  and  mathematics  and  science, 
but  with  the  young  people  who  are 
here.  Some  come  to  learn,  some  come 
to  be  present,  and  not  too  often.  Some 
are  ambitious;  others  haven’t  learned 
to  spell  the  word.  But  here  they  are, 
in  September,  and  when  next  June 
comes,  they  will  still  be  here,  but 
they  will  be  different.” 

I  have  never  known  an)one  who 
had  such  great  respect  for  human  per¬ 
sonality.  He  was  a  man  who  rejoiced 
when  his  students  outdistanced  him. 


for  he  believed  as  did  that  other  teach¬ 
er  who  said,  "The  measure  of  the 
valuable  teacher  is  his  power  to  show 
his  pupils  how  they  may  reach  con¬ 
clusions  that  he  himself  could  never 
reach.  It  calls  indeed  for  an  almost 
inhuman  degree  of  magnanimity  to 
rejoice  when  we  see  ourselves  out¬ 
distanced  by  those  whom  we  first  set 
upon  their  feet.”  Yet  this  man  re¬ 
joiced,  and  his  students  loved  and 
respected  him.  More  than  once  he 
said  to  those  who  came  back  to  see 
him:  “You  have  become  the  teacher — 
I,  the  student,”  and  he  was  proud. 

I  learned  to  believe,  never  to  doubt 
again — although  there  were  times  in 
later  years  when  the  temptation  to 
doubt  was  great — that  teaching  could 
be  the  finest  of  all  the  arts,  and  that 
its  reason  for  being  was  no  less  than 
that  of  the  great  Teacher,  who  said, 
“I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life, 
and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abund- 
antlv.” 


FACING  FACTS 

After  reading  Stephen  Leacock’s  de¬ 
lightful  dissertation,  "Too  Much 
College,”  I  would  shout,  “Amen, 
Brother,”  and  then  would  add,  “And 
too  much  high  school — and  not  enough 
trade  school.” 

For  a  number  of  years  a  great  many 
of  us  who  are  teaching  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  have  been  conscious  of  the 
need  for  a  change  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  “children  of  all  the  people”  who 
now'  flock  to  our  schools.  The  prac¬ 
tical  preparatory  course  has  been  add¬ 
ed,  including  such  subjects  as  Modern 
Living,  Personal  Development,  and 
Practical  Science.  To  the  modern  edu- 
cators  this  seemed  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  method  of  meeting  the  issue. 

Trade  schools  well  equipped  with 
machinery  are  too  expensive  for  our 
poorer  schools,  we  are  told.  And  so 
we  evade  the  issue,  w  ith  the  result  that 
our  study  halls  are  crowded  with  boys 
and  girls  who  take  no  books  along 
with  them,  and  become  disciplinary 
problems  for  the  teachers.  If  we  can’t 
offer  these  young  people  vocational 
courses,  they  would  be  far  better  off 
outside  the  schools  earning  a  few’ 
dollars,  than  in  the  study  halls  cul¬ 
tivating  habits  of  laziness  and  mischief. 

Leacock  justifies  the  teaching  of 
Latin  and  history  on  the  ground  that 
they  add  a  third  dimension  to  our 
world,  helping  us  to  live  in  the  great 
realm  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present 
and  future. 

From  my  association  with  high 
scho*)l  pupils  I  am  convinced  that  a 


By  Mae  Rowe, 
Cape  May  Court  House 

great  many  of  them  are  happiest  in  a 
ttco  dimensional  world,  in  which  only 
the  present  and  future  need  concern 
them. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  fourth  dimension.  Well- 
meaning  friends  have  tried  to  instruct 
me  by  explaining  that  the  fourth  dimen¬ 
sion  is  there  when  one  turns  a  glove 
wrong-side-out.  Instead  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  me,  they  have  made  me  unhappy 
in  realizing  my  inability  to  see  that 
other  dimension  which  they  see. 

In  much  the  same  way,  I  believe, 
many  boys  and  girls  prefer  their  two- 
dimensional  w'orld,  concerned  with 
only  the  present  and  future:  and  they 
are  happiest  when  unaware  of  their 
inability  to  learn  Latin  and  history, 
the  knowledge  of  which  would  furnish 
them  with  the  third  dimension. 

The  broadest  aim  of  all  education, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  aim  of  life  itself — 
happiness  through  service.  And  teach¬ 
ing  is  still,  I  like  to  think,  the  same 
as  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Teacher — 
to  lead  by  love  into  the  paths  of 
truth.” 

To  fullfil  this  aim  we  must  face 
facts.  Then — and  only  then — will  the 
schools  of  tomorrow  be  well  equipped 
schools  all  over  America  in  which  boys 
and  girls  who  can  and  want  to  use 
their  minds  will  have  a  chance  to  do 
so.  while  those  pupils  whose  chief 
ability  is  in  their  hands  will  also  have 
a  chance  “to  develop  those  skills  where¬ 
by  they  will  be  able  to  find  their  place 
in  the  world.” 
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1 

'  Dull-Xormal! 


A  report  by  a  Committee  of  the  Classroom  Teachers 
Association  on  every  teacher’s  problem  child.  Who  is  the 
DiilhNornial?  What  can  we  expect  from  him?  What  shall 
we  do  for  him? 


Exisitinii;  proxisions  of  New  Jersey  for 

special  cases 

A.  Mutes 

1.  No  provisions  have  been  made 
for  the  above  mentioned  cases  by 
law.  but  instruction  is  provided 

B.  Ueaf 

1.  New  Jersey  does  prt»vide  for  the 
deaf  students  in  the  state 
a.  Established  a  “New  jersey 
School  for  the  Deaf* 

C.  Blind 

1.  Special  classes  for  the  Blind  and 
Deaf 

a.  Established  by  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  each  school  district 
when 

(  ll  Five  or  more  blind  or 
near  blind 

(2)  Ten  or  more  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing  children 
live  in  district  and  can’t 
he  better  cared  for  in  an 
institution 

(3)  No  class  to  exceed  ten 
students 

2.  Make  adequate  provision  for 
higher  education 

D.  Feeble-minded 

1.  No  New  Jersey  law  pertaining  to 
their  education 

Who  is  dull  noriiiai? 

A.  Typical  boy 

1.  Slow-learning 

2.  1.  Q.  70-89 

3.  Comprise  15  to  18  per  cent  of 
total  school  population 

B.  Characteristics 

1.  Physical  development  like  nor¬ 
mal 

2.  Interested  in  constructive  side 
of  experience 

3.  Language  development  usually 
slow 

4.  Rote  memory  better  than  asso¬ 
ciative 

5.  Does  not  recognize  differences 
or  similarities  as  normal  boy 

6.  Limited  ability  to  form  judg¬ 
ments  or  generalize 

7.  V  ery  limited  in  resourcefulness 
and  initiative 

8.  Slower  in  seeing  and  correcting 
his  own  errors  than  normal  hov 


C.  A  typical  borderline  or  dull  normal 
girl 

1.  Items  to  he  considered  in  judg¬ 
ing 

a.  Physical  development 
h.  Capacity  for  academic 
achievement 
( 1 1  Range  of  l.Q. 

(2»  Type  and  range  of  inter¬ 
ests 

(3 1  Language  development 
(4l  Rote  memory 
(5 1  Associative  memory 
(6 1  l.ogical  memory 
( a  I  Concrete  vs. 
abstract  ideas 

Relative  numbers  of  low  nor¬ 
mal  individuals  in  New  Jersey. 

Scale  based  on  study  of  rural,  residential 
and  industrial  areas  of  north,  south,  and 
central  New  Jersey. 


Out  of  1.000  cases  studied,  26  have  l.Q. 
under  70;  201,  70-90  ;  481,  91-105;  and  292, 
over  105.  Black  column  shoics  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  dull  normals. 


( 7 1  Rate  of  achievement 
(a)  Autocriticism 

c.  Mechanical  aptitudes 

d.  Social  adjustment 

The  Decrees  of  Expectancy  of  the 
Oull-Noniial 

The  dull-normal  child: 

1.  Does  not  develop  relatively  in  the 
physical,  mental,  educational,  and  so¬ 
cial  stages. 

2.  Closely  resembles  groups  of  nor¬ 
mal  children  of  corresponding  chrono¬ 
logical  ages  in  respect  to  physical  de¬ 
velopment  and  physical  traits. 

3.  Approaches  nearer  to  normal 
children  in  sensory  acuity  and  motor 
ability  than  in  more  definitely  intellec¬ 
tual  processes.  Therefore,  can  be  taught 
to  he  proficient  in  hand  skills. 

4.  Is  slower  in  rate  of  mental  ability 
and  less  full  in  total  development  than 
the  normal  child.  Is  particularly  lim¬ 
ited  in  abilities  having  to  do  with  ab¬ 
stract  thinking  and  symbols  such  as  are 
involved  in  association,  reasoning,  and 
in  generalization. 

.5.  Mav  be  expected  to  become  an 
independent  reader,  writer,  and  com¬ 
puter,  to  express  himself  readily,  to 
make  associations  and  to  develop  some 
degree  of  understanding  in  the  realm 
of  geographical  and  historical  concepts. 

6.  Develops  language  slower  than 
the  normal. 

7.  Is  better  in  rote  memorizing  than 
associative  and  logical  memorizing. 

8.  Does  not  so  readily  discriminate 
differences  or  recognize  similarities  as 
does  the  normal  child. 

9.  Is  limited  in  qualities  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  initiative,  and  resourcefulness. 

10.  Is  slower  in  detecting  and  cor¬ 
recting  his  own  errors  than  the  normal 
child. 

11.  Because  of  having  many  of  the 
experiences  of  normal  children  of  his 
own  age,  develops  a  maturity  of  social 
interests. 

12.  Develops  leisure  interests  and 
shares  responsibility  for  safety,  and 
for  personal,  family,  and  community 
health. 

13.  Becomes  a  well-adjusted,  self- 
respecting,  cooperative  member  of  the 
home  and  community. 

14.  Usually  finds  a  place  in  semi¬ 
skilled  and  skilled  labor,  personal  and 
domestic  services,  clerking,  etc.  Some¬ 
times  is  successful  in  mechanical,  artis¬ 
tic,  and  other  specialized  work. 

15.  Has  an  equal  chance  with  others 
for  successful  achievement  at  his  own 
level  of  ability  in  school  and  in  life  out 
of  school. 
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The  necessity  of  differential  require¬ 
ments  because  of  individual  expectancy: 


Wartime  Salaries,  Bonuses 


A.  A  program  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  does  not  provide  proper  op¬ 
portunity  for  fullest  growth  of  dull 
normal 

B.  Low  normal  cannot  follow  program 
for  a  child  of  average  capacity 

C.  He  must  have  a  specific  plan  for 
proper  development 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
in  light  of  its  findings 

A.  Suggestions  to  Administrators: 

1.  Provision  for  small  groups  since 
instruction  must  be  for  individ¬ 
ual 

2.  Provision  of  material  for  means 
of  self-expression 

3.  A  broad  marking  basis 

B.  Suggestions  to  Teachers: 

1.  Become  acquainted  with  child 
as  a  [lersonality 

2.  Remove  physical  handicaps  as 
far  as  is  possible 

3.  See  that  each  child  contributes 
something  to  the  group,  however 
small 

4.  Allot  ample  time  for  construc¬ 
tion  activities 

5.  Develop  habits  of  observation 

6.  Provide  for  short  work  spans 

7.  Provide  for  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ences 

8.  Provide  op}K>rtunity  for  devel¬ 
opment  of  motor  and  auditory 
sense 

9.  Lead  the  child  through  his  in¬ 
terests  toward  desirable  habits 

10.  Plan  interesting  re-teaching  les¬ 
sons. 
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Association  Study  Shows  How 
New  Jersey  School  Districts 
Plan  to  Meet  Rising  Costs  of 
Living  for  Their  Teachers 

Replies  to  a  recent  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  ofiice  of  the  Association, 
concerning  salary  increments  and  bo¬ 
nuses  to  be  paid  teachers  next  year 
show  district  provisions  as  follows: 

Districts  that  will  give  general 
increments: 

Bergen — Dumont.  East  Paterson, 
Glen  Rock,  Hackensack,  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  Hohokus,  Lodi,  Lyndhurst, 
Maywood,  Palisades  Park,  Ramsey, 
Ridgefield,  Ridgewood,  Rutherford, 
Westwood,  Woodridge.  Leonia;  Burl¬ 
ington — Florence  Township.  Moores- 
town.  Palmyra.  Pemberton,  Rancocas; 
Camden — Haddon  Heights,  Haddon 
lownship. 

Cape  May — Cape  May  City;  Cum- 
BERLANlT  -Vineland ;  K.ssex — Belle¬ 
ville.  Caldwell,  Glen  Ridge,  Livingston, 
Montclair,  Millburn,  Orange,  Newark, 
Nutley,  South  Orange  and  Maplewood, 
West  Orange;  (Gloucester — Wood¬ 
bury;  Hudson — Bayonne,  Guttenberg, 
Harrison.  Kearny,  I  nion  City. 

Hunterdon  —  Lambertville;  Mer¬ 
cer — East  Windsor  Township,  Tren¬ 
ton.  Hopewell  Township;  Middlesex — 
Highland  Park.  Monroe  Township, 
South  River,  Middlesex  Boro;  Mon¬ 
mouth — Rumson :  Morris — Denville, 
Dover,  Morristown,  Mountain  Lakes. 
Rockaway;  Ocean — Toms  River;  Pas¬ 
saic — Clifton,  Hawthorne,  Passaic, 
Prospect  Park;  Somerset — Somer¬ 
ville;  Sussex — Franklin  Boro;  Union 
— Elizabeth.  Linden,  Mountainside, 
Plainfield,  Rahway,  Roselle  Park, 
Springfield,  Summit.  Union  Township, 
W'estfield,  Roselle;  Warren — Alpha, 
W  ashington. 

Also  Phillipsburg,  Jamesburg,  Madi¬ 
son.  Keyport.  Hamilton  Township, 
Delanco. 

Merchantville  and  Haddonfield  w  ill 
give  increments  up  to  S3, (XX).  Prince¬ 
ton  Boro  will  give  two-thirds  of  the 
usual  increment.  New  Brunswick  will 
give  increments  and  adjustments. 
W'oodstown  will  give  half  increments 
plus  bonuses. 

Districts  that  will  give  incre¬ 
ments  only  to  those  with  lower 
.salaries : 

Saddle  River.  Chester  Tow  nship,  Pit¬ 
man.  Secaucus.  Clinton,  Long  Branch, 
W  anaque.  Little  Falls.  Bernards  Town¬ 


ship,  South  Bound  Brook,  Cranford, 
Scotch  Plains.  Blairstown.  Riverside, 

Districts  that  will  give  general 
bonuses : 

Bergen — Hasbrouck  Heights,  Ho¬ 
hokus,  Ridgefield;  Burlington — Bor- 
dentown,  Burlington  City,  Florence 
Township,  Pemberton,  Rancocas;  Cam¬ 
den — Gloucester  City,  Haddon  Town¬ 
ship;  Essex — Belleville;  Gloucester 
— Franklin  Township.  Swedesboro, 
Woodbury,  Pitman;  Mercer — Hope- 
well  Township;  Middlesex — Piscata- 
way,  Sayreville,  South  Plainfield,  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Boro;  Monmouth — Bradley 
Beach ;  Morris — Mountain  Lakes.  Rox- 
bury;  Salem — Penns  Grove;  Somer¬ 
set — Bernards  Township;  SussE.X — 
Newton;  Union — Cranford,  Linden, 
Roselle  Park,  Westfield,  Scotch  Plains, 
Roselle.  Also  Jamesburg  and  Dunellen. 

Moorestown  will  give  $50  bonuses 
for  salaries  below  $2..5(X).  Hawthorne 
will  give  general  bonuses  for  salaries 
below  SI. 8.50. 

Districts  that  will  give  bonuses 
on  a  graduated  scale: 

Closter,  Hillsdale.  Livingston.  ^  ood- 
bury,  Alpha,  Belvidere,  Blairstown. 
Oxford,  Jamesburg,  Woodstowii. 

Asbury  Park  will  give  graduated 
bonuses  for  salaries  below  $1..500, 

Districts  giving  increments  in 
the  lower  salary  groups  and  bo¬ 
nuses  to  the  higher  salary  group: 

Chester  Township.  Collingswood, 
U  pper  Freehold,  Wanaque,  Little  Falls. 
Linden,  Blairstown,  Jamesburg. 

Districts  giving  both  incre¬ 
ments  and  bonuses: 

Hasbrouck  Heights.  Hohokus.  Ridge¬ 
field,  River  Edge,  Florence  Township, 
Pemberton,  Rancocas.  Haddon  Town¬ 
ship.  Woodbury,  Pitman,  Hopewell 
Township.  Middlesex  Boro,  Mountain 
Lakes,  Bernards  Township.  Cranford, 
Linden,  Roselle.  Alpha.  Blairstown, 
Woodstown. 


Lynched ! 

The  Review  made  an  error  last 
month,  but  it  doesn’t  feel  as  guilty  as 
it  might.  It  confused  the  two  Lynch 
boys.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  consider  convention  dates  was  James 
M.  Lynch  of  South  River.  That’s  al¬ 
most  the  only  way  to  tell  them  apart. 
Both  are  James  M.;  both  are  members 
of  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly:  and 
both  teach  high  school  mathematics. 
Are  we  much  to  blame? 
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fisppj^  (DiaJup 

By  Effa  E.  Preston,  New  Brunswick 

April  2.  Read  a  new  book  on  Psy¬ 
chiatry  last  month.  Been  tracking  down 
Situation  Neuroses  and  Suppressed  Ag¬ 
gressions  ever  since.  As  Aunt  Hattie  says, 
“Authors  oughta  be  careful  what  they 
write.  When  an  asinine  idea  gets  printed, 
you  never  know  what  asses  will  take  it  up.” 

April  8.  Miss  Morse  spends  most  of 
her  time  criticizing  the  way  the  war  is 
managed.  Strangers  would  be  puzzled  as  to  whether  she’s 
a  Fifth  Columnist  or  just  dumb.  Of  course  we  all  know 
Miss  Morse  is  no  Fifth  Columnist. 

April  10.  Four  of  Miss  Brown’s  former  pupils,  re¬ 
splendent  in  uniform,  came  hack  to  see  her  tiulay.  After 
they  had  gone,  she  said,  happily,  “In  spite  of  me  those 
boys  turned  out  well.  They  didn’t  let  their  school  work 
interfere  with  their  education.” 

April  13.  Funny  how  bossy  incompetent  people  be¬ 
come  when  they  get  good  jobs.  Put  a  beggar  on  horse¬ 
back  and  he  wants  to  be  captain  of  the  polo  team. 

April  16.  Miss  Drenk  has  practically  won  the  war; 
she  donated  a  pint  of  blood  yesterday. 

April  20.  From  questionnaire  received  today: 

“A — Why  do  teachers  have  so  little  share  in  community 
activities?”  Assuming  it’s  true,  which  1  don’t,  teachers 
are  like  slot  machines — you  have  to  bang  on  ’em  to  get 
anything.  Maybe  the  community  doesn’t  bang  hard  enough. 

“B — What  would  be  the  perfect  relationship  between 
the  various  service  groups  of  teaching  personnel?”  In 
some  schools  the  janitors  and  the  secretaries  are  so  much 
better  paid  than  the  teachers  they  just  don’t  move  in  the 
same  circles. 

“C — To  dare  let  children  live  vig<>rously  the  teacher 
must  live  vigorously  herself,  and  many  are  afraid.  What 
measures  can  a  teacher  follow  to  counteract  the  personality 
hazards  that  accompany  her  position?”  Offhand  I’d  say 
just  be  her  I.Q.  But  her  public  won’t  like  it  when  they 
find  she’s  only  a  bundle  of  impulses  held  together  by  a 
size  fourteen  dress.  If  she  wants  to  keep  her  buttered 
side  off  the  floor,  she’d  better  not  lead  too  vigorous  a  life. 

April  21.  Why  is  it  such  a  disgrace  to  be  called  old- 
fashioned?  What  is  an  old-fashioned  teacher?  Is  it  one 
who  doesn’t  believe  all  she  reads  or  hears  and  is  frank 
enough  to  admit  it?  Is  it  one  who  prefers  results  to  reasons 
for  doing  things?  If  so,  no  wonder  she’s  unhappy.  As 
Aunt  Hattie  says.  “If  you’re  a  square  frog  in  a  round 
puddle,  you’re  apt  to  get  your  corners  knocked  off,  and 
old  tricks  need  new  dogs,  anyway.” 

April  27.  Well.  I’ve  been  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  a 
teacher  for  nearly  two  years.  Tried  to  do  a  lot;  accom¬ 
plished  very  little.  However,  if,  to  the  slightest  degree.  I’ve 
helped  my  ))upils  become  thrifty,  tolerant — but  not  too  tol¬ 
erant — ambitious,  industrious,  self-reliant  and  loyal,  if  I 
have  prepared  them  to  earn  a  respectable  living,  it’s  been 
worth  the  effort.  It  seems  as  if  I’ve  s|)ent  most  of  my  time 
w  riting  reports,  giving  my  private  history  to  survey-makers, 
and  taking  notes  on  something  or  other.  As  Aunt  Hattie 
would  have  said,  if  Montaigne  hadn’t  beaten  her  to  it. 
“Un  peu  de  chaque  chose,  et  rien  de  tout.”  And  that’s 
not  a  bad  definition  of  most  schools. 


Glassboro  TC  Pupils  Learn 

HowToFight  Fire  Bombs 

By  J.  W.  Carey 


Inilusirial  Arl»  pupiU  know  the  equipment  for  fighting  fire 
hombs.  The  stirrup  pump  (center)  is  most  important.  Its  oper¬ 
ator  needs  gloves  and  dark  glasses;  a  sheet  of  asf)estos  or  a  wet 
blanket  helps.  Add  water  buckets,  hatchet,  wrecking  bar,  flash¬ 
light,  sandbag,  and  wait. 


First  spray  the  area  around  the  sputtering  l)omb  to  limit  the 
fire.  The  theremite  sputtering  will  continue  f»>r  about  a  minute 
and  cannot  be  stopped.  The  spray  will  hasten  combu-tion  and 
reduce  burning  lime. 


After  the  spray,  the  stream.  .A  helper  brings  additional  water. 
Five  or  six  gallons  should  extinguish  bomb  and  its  fire.  The 
sprayer  protects  herself  with  a  wet  winden  blanket  and  -lays  20 
feet  away. 


The  girl  is  approaching  the  liomb  cautiously,  carrying  a  bag 
of  santi  which  protects  her  from  the  heat.  Soon  she  will  be  near 
enough  to  throw  the  bag  right  over  the  burning  Utnib. 
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New  Jersey  High  Schools 


“Library!  Meet  Curriculum!” 


Tme  was  when  a  library  was  a  place 
where  books  were  kept  and  a  li¬ 
brarian  a  person  whose  sole  duty 
in  life  was  to  keep  the  books,  usually 
away  from  all  would-be  readers  and 
preferably  under  lock  and  key. 

Changing  times  and  philosophies 
have  reversed  this  policy.  Today  li¬ 
braries  are  places  where  books  are 
kept  only  until  the  librarian  can  bring 
the  right  book  and  the  right  reader  to¬ 
gether.  The  librarian’s  chief  function 
is  now  to  keep  the  books  moving  in  a 
steady  stream  of  circulation  across  her 
desk.  If  the  books  collect  dust  on  the 


shelves,  they  are  discarded  and  re¬ 
placed  by  volumes  that  w  ill  be  in  con¬ 
stant  use  and  demand. 

This  evolution  has  also  been  felt  in 
the  school  library,  which  has  evolved 
from  a  shelf  of  musty  classics  in  unat¬ 
tractive  editions  on  some  forgotten 
shelf  in  the  back  of  a  classroom  or 
study  hall  to  the  attractive,  well-plan¬ 
ned  library  of  the  modern  high  school. 

For  a  long  time  the  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  school  library  was  that  of 
a  place  w  here  a  student  could  obtain  a 
good  book  for  pleasure  reading  or  con¬ 
sult  an  encyclopedia  or  dictionary  for 
reference  purposes.  And  that  was  all! 
Teachers  followed  the  textbook  chapter 
by  chapter,  and  seldom  made  use  of 
any  additional  books  as  source  materi¬ 
als.  Then  came  the  revolution,  and 
some  educators  advocated  abolishing 
all  textbooks.  Teaching  was  to  be 
done  by  unit  assignments,  with  the 
students  reporting  back  to  the  class  on 
all  related  material  that  he  could  find 
on  his  assigned  topic. 

From  these  two  extremes  a  truly 
educational  teaching  method  has  been 
evolved.  Far  from  being  abolished, 
texts  are  used  as  a  guide  or  outline  for 
the  course.  Each  lesson  is  enriched  and 
made  more  interesting  bv  the  student’s 
presentation  of  material  he  found  in 
the  library.  Before  making  an  assign¬ 
ment,  the  teacher  inquires  of  the  libra- 


By  Blanche  G.  Fox, 
Flemington 

rian  what  materials  on  the  unit  are 
available  in  the  library.  This  gives  the 
librarian  time  to  look  up  and  assemble 
all  available  material  on  a  designated 
reserve  shelf  and  to  borrow  books  from 
other  libraries  if  necessary.  In  this 
way  the  library  is  made  an  integral 
part  of  every  lesson  and  assignment, 
and  not  just  a  reference  appendage. 
This  plan  has  worked  out  very  success¬ 
fully  in  our  high  school,  especially  for 


the  problems  of  democracy  and  junior 
business  training  courses. 

Some  teachers  prefer  having  their 
pupils  read  books  related  to  the  subject 
matter.  For  example,  our  freshman 
classes  in  ancient  history  were  given 
bibliographies  of  fiction  books  with 
historical  settings,  covering  all  periods 
of  ancient  history  from  primitive  life 
to  the  French  Revolution.  The  list  was 
divided  into  historical  periods  and  bore 
the  title.  “The  Painless  Way  To 
Learn  Your  History;  Read  A  Fic¬ 
tion  Book  With  An  Historical  Set- 


“The  schools  Rive  the  chisel,  the 
libraries  the  marble;  there  can  be  no 
statues  w'ithout  both.” — Melvil  Dewey. 


ting”.  Surely,  Egyptian  history  will 
seem  more  real  to  a  student  after  read¬ 
ing  an  interesting  book  like  Lucille 
Morrison’s  “Lost  Queen  of  Egypt” 
and  Roman  history  will  become  alive 
w  ith  the  reading  of  Caroline  Dale  Sne- 
decker’s  “The  Forgotten  Daughter”. 
Many  interesting  bibliographies  can  be 
compiled  with  the  aid  of  Hannah  Lo- 
gasa's  excellent  annotated  list,  “His¬ 
torical  Fiction”  (McKinley,  1941). 

The  French  teacher  requested  that 
during  the  year  each  of  her  students 
read  at  least  two  books  for  her  course. 
They  were  to  be  in  English,  either  by  a 
French  author  or  with  a  French  set¬ 
ting  to  the  story.  The  librarian  again 
compiled  a  list  of  all  books  available 
in  the  high  school  library  and  also 
those  which  were  borrowed  from  the 
public  library  on  inter-library  loan. 
This  list  was  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
pamphlet,  “Readings  For  French, 
Latin,  German”,  edited  by  Alice  R. 
Brooks  (H.  W.  Wilson,  1935).  The 
list  bore  the  title  You  Can  Still  Go 
To  Paris  Through  the  Magic  of  a 
Book.  It  was  arranged  by  subject  and 
included  the  following  general  head¬ 
ings:  Arts.  Biography,  Description  and 
Travel.  Fiction.  History,  Literature. 
Science,  and  Stories  and  Legends. 
These  books  were  placed  on  special 
shelves  labeled  “For  French  Students’ 
Reports”. 

Close  cooperation  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department  and  the  library  result¬ 
ed  in  the  compilation  of  lists  on  Bi¬ 
ography,  Poetry,  Drama.  Essays, 
Travel,  and  Fiction.  Each  of  these 
lists  was  divided  into  three  groups  and 
marked  1,  11,  or  111,  according  to  the 
three  reading  ability  levels,  group  one 
being  the  easy  books.  In  this  way 
the  teacher  could  assign  her  slower 
classes  to  read  easy  books  w  ithout  the 
pupils  knowing  the  why  of  the  dis- 
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tinction.  Classes  studying  Shakespeare 
Here  given  two  lists:  “The  Rise  of  the 
Elizabethan  Theatre”,  and  “Shake¬ 
speare’s  Life  and  Works”. 

For  the  Science  Department  separate 
lists  of  books  were  prepared  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  and 
Physics. 

Books  listed  on  all  bibliographies, 
with  the  exception  of  the  French  books, 
were  kept  in  their  regular  places  on  the 
shelves,  which  are  arranged  by  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System.  This  forced 
each  student  to  learn  the  library  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  most  practical  way 
possible,  by  using  it. 

If  the  librarian  has  the  time  and  the 
ability  to  give  inspirational  “Book 
Talks”  in  each  class  the  day  the  teacher 
presents  the  list  to  the  students,  much 
added  interest  can  be  stimulated. 

Since  September,  our  teachers  have 
been  using  these  bibliographies  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  class  assignments.  The  im- 


Tkvchers.  librarians  and  principals 
involved  in  the  questionnaire 
about  elementary  school  library 
service  recently  sent  out  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  will  be  com¬ 
forted  to  know  that  the  publishers  are 
a  jump  ahead  of  them  this  time.  Books 
in  the  field  of  school  library  service 
are  no  longer  written  for  librarians, 
they  are  written  for  anyone  interested 
in  bringing  children  and  books  to¬ 
gether. 

“Our  Library”,  the  Story  of  a  School 
Library  that  W orks,  by  Phyllis  R.  Fen¬ 
ner  has  so  much  public  appeal  that  it 
was  reviewed  in  Time  Magazine — full 
page  with  photographs,  and  if  some 
harassed  and  overworked  principal 
reads  the  book  and  decides  he  wants 
to  give  up  his  job  and  be  librarian  in 
an  elementary  school  nobody  would 
blame  him.  Miss  Fenner’s  enthusiasm 
is  infectious.  Her  ideas,  her  informal 
style,  her  pictures  of  pupils,  teachers 
and  parents,  her  recounting  of  day  to 
day  incidents  make  the  school  library 
seem  like  the  most  rewarding  job  in 
any  school.  Her  hints  on  story-telling, 
book  reviewing,  dramatizations  and  li¬ 
brary  games  will  be  useful  to  many 
teachers. 

But  if  the  combination  of  Miss  Fen¬ 
ner’s  book  and  a  state  department 
questionnaire  sends  all  our  elementary 
schools  scurrying  to  set  up  school  li¬ 
braries,  many  people  will  learn  to 
their  sorrow  that  ^  enthusiasrh  is  not 
enough.  Elementary  schools  whose  li¬ 
braries  are  well  established  have  found 
that  a  collection  of  attractive  books  and 
a  reading  room  are  only  a  beginning. 
In  order  to  provide  the  supplementary 
materials  which  our  teaching  program 


mediate  result  has  been  a  greatly  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  the  library,  its 
books  and  resources,  arrangement, 
function,  and  additional  services.  The 
students  have  come  to  think  of  the  li¬ 
brary  as  an  integral,  indispensable  part 
of  the  curriculum,  not  as  a  separate 
unit.  The  circulation  of  books  has  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  students  seem  to  en¬ 
joy  selecting  the  hooks  on  the  lists  that 
are  of  a  special  interest  to  them,  and 
then  finding  them  for  themselves  on  the 
library  shelves.  What  the  most  im¬ 
portant  or  ultimate  results  will  be  can¬ 
not  be  determined  at  this  early  stage. 

The  compilation  and  use  of  these 
bibliographies  stemmed  from  the 
teachers’  requests  for  them.  The  li¬ 
brarian  has  only  tried  to  comply  with 
the  teachers’  wishes,  and,  by  “supply¬ 
ing  the  marble”  helped  to  dovetail 
more  closely  the  library  and  the 
curriculum. 


By  Dorothea  V.  Surtees, 
Atlantic  City 

needs,  a  collection  of  books  needs  to 
be  well  organized  and  well  adminis¬ 
tered.  In  many  places  trained  libra¬ 
rians  will  do  the  job,  but  in  many 
others  a  teacher  who  already  has  six 
extra-curricular  jobs  will  have  to  take 
on  the  seventh  and  organize  the  book 
collection.  Her  idea  will  be  to  keep  the 
system  simple,  but  often  the  simplicity 
of  the  amateur  runs  into  impractical 
complications. 

Mary  Peacock  Douglass,  who  has 
written  The  Teacher-Librarian  s  Hand¬ 
book,  is  conscious  of  this  need  for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  she  has  written  a  manual 
“designed  to  give  the  untrained  per¬ 
son  concrete  help  in  beginning  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  small  school  library,  so  that 
when  training  is  secured  none  of  the 
work  need  be  redone,  although  it  might 
need  to  be  amplified”.  It  also  provides 
“an  outline  of  suggestions  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  developing  a  school  library 
program  in  a  simplified  way”.  The 
book,  however,  is  not  merely  for  the 
beginner.  The  three-ring-circus  job  of 
running  any  school  library  is  accom¬ 
plished  only  by  using  untrained  as¬ 
sistants  and  student  help,  and  Mrs. 
Douglass’  analysis  of  library  tasks  and 
techniques,  her  suggestions  about  cat¬ 
aloging,  classifying  and  filing  will 
be  a  boon  to  all  librarians  when  they 
set  out  to  train  student  committees. 

Administering  Library  Service  in  the 
Elementary  School,  by  Jewel  Gardiner 
and  Leo  Baisden,  although  it  includes 
some  of  the  material  in  Mrs.  Doug¬ 
lass’  book,  emphasizes  the  administra- 


Fenner,  Phyllis  R.  “Our  LibrAry,” 
the  Story  of  a  School  Library  that 
Works.  John  Day,  1942.  $1.75 
Douglass,  Mary  Peacock.  Teacher- 
Librarians  Handbook.  American 
Library  Association,  1941.  $1.90 

Gardiner,  Jewel  and  Baisden,  Leo  B. 
Administering  Library  Service  in 
th"  Elementary  School.  American 
Library  Association,  1941.  $2.25 

Boyd,  Jessie,  Baisden,  Leo  B.  and 
others.  Books,  Libraries  and  You. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Walraven,  Margaret  Kessler  and 
Hall-Quest,  Alfred  I.  Library 
Guidance  for  Teachers.  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  1941.  $2.75 


tors’  point  of  view  and  should,  for  that 
reason,  be  required  reading  for  all  su- 
)>erintendents  and  principals.  Libra¬ 
rians  w  ill  want  to  use  it  as  a  measuring 
stick  for  their  service  and  as  authority 
for  their  policies.  It  is  almost  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  word  “elementary”  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  title,  for  most  of  its  prin¬ 
ciples  apply  just  as  readily  to  second¬ 
ary  schools.  Any  administrator  who  is 
about  to  spend  money  on  equipping  a 
library  will  get  more  for  his  money  if 
he  reads  Chapter  V  on  the  physical  set¬ 
up  of  the  library. 

Books,  Libraries  and  You,  a  Hand¬ 
book  on  the  Use  of  Reference  Books 
and  the  Reference  Resources  of  the 
Library,  by  Jessie  Boyd,  Leo  Baisden, 
Carolyn  Mott  and  Gertrude  Memmler, 
was  reviewed  among  the  English  texts, 
recommended  in  the  December  Review. 
We  wish  that  it  would  be  included 
again  under  social  studies  and  the 
sciences,  and  that  every  school  in  New 
Jersey  might  have  a  set  for  classroom 
use.  It  is  clear-cut,  concise  and  prac¬ 
tical. 

Xhe  foregoing  books  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  with  libraries  and  their  use  by 
students  now  in  school,  but  many  of 
the  teachers  come  to  their  present  sit¬ 
uations  without  benefit  of  school  li¬ 
brary  experience.  Many  of  them  are 
still  browsers  and  requesters,  rather 
than  library  users.  For  those  who  want 
to  catch  up  with  their  students  in  li¬ 
brary  skills.  Margaret  Kessler  Wal¬ 
raven  and  Alfred  I.  Hall-Quest  have 
written  Library  Guidance  for  Teach¬ 
ers.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  skimmed 
quickly  and  referred  to  occasionally, 
though  that  would  be  better  than  not 
using  it  at  all.  The  teacher  who  makes 
serious  use  of  the  book  will  be  able  to 
make  better  use  of  library  materials  in 
teaching,  and  he  will  handle  more 
efficiently  the  tools  which  he  uses  in 
his  own  advanced  studies. 

None  of  these  books  is  addressed  to 
the  librarian  alone.  The  modern  school 
library  is  the  concern  of  principals, 
teachers,  and  pupils,  and  can  be  of  real 
value  only  when  its  users  make  use  of 
its  resources. 


New  Books  Aid  Elementary  Library  Work 
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By  F.  R,  Alleman, 
Washington 


Cranford  Teachers  Write  ’^^Wise  Spending” 


Wise  Spending.  Hamblen,  Zimmerman. 
Harper. 

WISE  Spending  has  been  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  at  Cranford  High  School  for 
six  years.  I  recall  having  met  the 
authors  some  years  ago  when  the  sylla¬ 
bus  from  which  this  book  grew  was 
still  in  mimeograph  form,  and  when 
problems  of  subject-matter  and  presen¬ 
tation  were  being  worked  out  in  the 
classroom.  Books  which  have  almost 
literally  grown  from  New  Jersey  class¬ 
rooms  carry  a  special  interest  for  us. 

The  evaluation  of  texts  in  the  field 
of  consumer  education  offers  unusual 
difficulties.  A  text  on  history,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  almost  certainly  be  used  in 
the  history  or  social  science  depart¬ 
ment.  Consumer  courses  are  found  in 
almost  every  department  of  high 
schools,  with  commercial  departments 
in  the  lead.  As  a  result,  there  are 
great  differences  in  the  manner  of 
approach,  and  in  the  kinds  of  texts 
considered  most  helpful. 

This  consumer  text  emphasizes  the 
economic  problems  involved  in  the  dis¬ 
criminating  use  of  both  money  and 
time.  Teachers  familiar  with  economic 


problems  affecting  the  consumer  will 
find  Wise  Spending  most  useful  as  a 
basic  text;  it  should  receive  special 
consideration  in  those  cases  where  con¬ 
sumer  problems  are  studied  in  the  so¬ 
cial  science  department.  To  those 
teachers  who  repent  of  their  sins  in 
having  dished  out  large  indigestible 
masses  of  economic  theory,  we  suggest 
liberal  doses  of  common  sense  aids  in 
meeting  the  every-day  problems  of 
living.  Wise  Spending  abounds  in  such 
aids. 

The  text  is  organized  into  six  sec¬ 
tions:  The  Food  We  Eat,  The  Clothes 
We  Wear,  The  Houses  We  Live  In, 
Providing  For  the  Future,  Using  Our 
Leisure  Time,  and  Health,  the  Corner¬ 
stone  of  Life.  It  will  be  evident  from 
these  titles  that  the  authors  regard  con¬ 
sumer  problems  as  embracing  far  more 
than  problems  of  purchasing  commodi¬ 
ties.  .\t  the  end  of  each  section  will  be 
found  a  bibliography,  which  includes 
many  books  which  have  found  wide 
use  among  consumer  study  groups. 
Many  of  these  references  are  general, 
but  a  considerable  number  are  devoted 
to  specific  problems,  making  it  easy  to 


supplement  the  text  with  additional  rel¬ 
evant  material.  Illustrations  lean  a  bit 
toward  the  social  uplift  type  found  fre¬ 
quently  today  in  government  publica¬ 
tions,  but  have  value  and  help  brighten 
the  text.  Another  feature  which  may 
appeal  to  busy  teachers  is  the  section 
devoted  to  quiz  questions,  organized 
by  chapters,  not  only  covering  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  discussed,  but  suggesting 
activities  for  classes  and  individuals. 

Due  to  limitations  of  time  and  space, 
authors  are  seldom  able  to  include  all 
of  the  material  which  they  know  would 
be  useful.  I  should  have  liked  an  in¬ 
troductory  section  devoted  to  a  brief 
history  of  the  consumer  movement,  and 
hope  that  teachers  using  this  text  will 
take  time  to  provide  some  useful  back¬ 
ground  for  the  study  of  consumer 
problems. 

During  the  present  emergency  we 
are  going  to  see  new  labels  pinned  to 
old  problems.  We  will  be  urged  to 
save  for  defense,  to  go  without,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  victory  gardens,  to  conserve  our 
transportation.  Actually,  these  are  the 
problems  of  efficient  and  provident  use 
of  our  resources  which  have  long  con¬ 
cerned  those  interested  in  consumer 
problems.  The  virtue  of  saving  is 
again  in  good  repute.  War  changes  the 
emphasis,  and  provides  new  titles,  but 
there  is  more  need  than  ever  before 
that  we  study  and  practice  good  con¬ 
sumership, — that  is,  wise  spending  of 
personal  and  material  resources. 


Announcing. . . 

THEY 
LIVE  IN 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

by 

Alice  Dalgliesh 

illustrated  by  Katherine  Milhous 
in  color  and  black  and  white 

...  a  living  book,  based  on  material  collected  by 
the  author  and  illustrator  on  a  14,000  mile  trip 
around  the  continent  during  the  last  vear. 

Send  for  the  circular  relative  to  this  authentic, 
historical  and  geographical  reader. 

• 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


History  Teachers  .  .  . 

Science  Teachers  .  .  . 

English  Teachers  .  .  . 

Mathematics  Teachers  .  .  . 
EVERY  TEACHER  .  .  . 
will  share  in  the  benefits  of 

Driying  the  Reading  Road 

(Grade  Seven) 
and 

Progress  on  Reading  Roads 

(Grade  Eight) 

These  new  readers  train  students: 

1.  To  read  and  understand  textbooks  and 
reference  materials  for  every  class 

2.  To  improve  their  reading  rate 

3.  To  use  correct  speed  in  reading  different 
types  of  material 

4.  To  make  full  use  of  reading  aids 

Maps  and  graphs,  science  problems,  arithmetic  prob¬ 
lems,  book  reviews  are  among  the  materials  treated  in 
DRIVING  THE  READING  ROAD  and  PROG¬ 
RESS  ON  READING  ROADS. 

Students’  work  in  every  class  subject  will  im¬ 
prove  through  the  use  of  DRIVING  THE  READ¬ 
ING  ROAD  and  PROGRESS  ON  READING 
ROADS. 

Further  information  about  these  books 
furnished  on  request. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 

76  Ninth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Modern  Language  Texts 
Better,  Better  Looking 

By  Mrs.  Marie  Pentz, 
Merchantville 

New  language  texts  are  invariably 
better  and  more  beautiful.  Modern 
methods  and  psychology  have  been  ef¬ 
fectively  applied  until  we  have  both 
grammars  and  readers  that  are  more 
help  to  the  teacher  and  should  be 
pleasant  for  the  student. 

Latin  for  Americans.  Ullman  and  Henry. 
Macmillan.  422  pp.  $1.68. 

Latin  For  Americans  looks  new  and 
interesting — and  it  is.  The  appearance 
is  so  attractive  that  any  student  will 
like  it,  the  colored  pictures  are  so  va¬ 
ried  that  even  the  teacher  may  find 
many  that  are  new.  One  outstanding 
feaftire  is  found  in  the  excellent  dia¬ 
grams  used  to  illustrate  grammatical 
constructions.  The  whole  passive  voice 
is  explained  in  an  amusing  and  telling 
sketch.  There  are  extensive  word 
studies,  all  good.  Above  all  there  are 
connected  stories  in  the  Latin!  (Every 
teacher  knows  the  value  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  story.)  There  is  a  fascinating 
tie-up  between  the  Latin  and  our  own 
language.  For  some  the  grammar  may 
be  presented  with  a  little  too  much 
machine  gun  rapidity,  but  that  depends 
on  how  you  like  it. 

Latin  and  the  Romans.  Jenkins  and 
Wagener.  Ginn.  467  pp.  $1.48. 

Latin  And  The  Romans  has  a  wealth 
of  background  material.  Each  lesson 
presents  some  item  of  daily  life  or  his¬ 
torical  value.  The  pictures  that  illus¬ 
trate  the  text  are  truly  wonderful;  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  about  them  delightful. 
Closer  observation  will  emphasize  the 
excellent  and  logical  arrangement  of 
the  units  of  material.  The  lessons  are 
clear  and  not  too  long — especially  in 
the  early  part  of  the  book.  The  read¬ 
ing  and  translation  material  will  de¬ 
light  the  mind  of  the  student.  There  is 
some  lack  of  drill  work,  however. 

First  Year  French;  Second  Year  French. 
O'Brien  and  LaFrance.  Ginn.  355  pp.; 
523  pp.  $1.64;  $1.72. 

An  unusual  feature  of  First  Year 
F reach  is  what  the  editors  call  the  scrie 
— the  direct  oral  presentation  of  a  new 
thought  in  French.  Through  it,  pupils 
learn  idiomatic  expressions  from  active 
use.  as  a  child  picks  up  his  native 
tongue.  Naturally,  length  and  difficulty 
increase  with  the  lessons.  Reading 
plateaus  at  systeipatic  intervals  (well 
organized,  too)  help  the  teacher  to 
judge  each  student’s  grasp  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Lessons,  divided  into  specific 
parts,  are  carefully  organized  for  a 
vear’s  work — the  first  section  even  in- 


Canby-Opdycke-Gillum 

APPLYlNTCi  GOOD  ENGLISH 

NINTH-GRADE  BOOK  in  the  forthcoming  series,  A  Modern  English 
Course,  for  Grades  9-12.  Splendid  materials,  wholly  new. 

Already  published :  Handbook  of  English  Usage,  the  most  complete, 
convenient  reference  ever  offered  for  high-school  use.  For  12th  grade 
review,  or  reference  in  any  year’s  work. 


Cru  and  Guinnard 

LE  FRANCAIS  MODERNE 

A  FIRST-YEAR  FRENCH  of  the  omnibus  type,  offering  rich  materi¬ 
als  in  French  civilization.  Choice  of  direct  or  indirect  methods;  fine 
illustrations. 


The  REVISED  EDITION  of 
LENNES:  FIRST  COFRSE 
IN  .ALGEDRA 

THE  SIMPLEST  FIRST-YEAR  course  ever  prepared,  newly  en¬ 
riched  and  strengthened  for  even  wider  and  more  popular  use. 


Recent 

Successful 

Books 

for 

High  Schools 


Benedict-Knox-Stone : 

LIFE  SCIENCE 

Seymour-Smith: 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

Russell-Briggs: 

THE  MEANING  OF  DEMOCRACY 


I  Ilman-Henry: . LATIN  FOR  AMERICANS,  BOOK  I 

Edmonson-Dondineau: . CIVICS  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Lennes: . SENIOR  PRACTICAL  MATHEMATICS 
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ISew  Jersey  State  Teachers  Collefie  at  MONTCLAIR 

SUMMER  SESSION  -  July  6  to  Aug.  14 

Courses  Leading  to  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s  Degrees 
and  to  Teaching  Certificates 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers, 
Principals,  and  Supervisors 

Courses  Definitely  Related  to  Current  and  War-Time  Problems 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Administration  and  Supervision  Mathematics 

Business  Education  Music  and  Art 

Educational  Theory  and  Practice  Physical  and  Health  Education 

Entilish  Language  and  Literature  Recreation 

French,  Latin,  Spanish  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics 

tJeneral  Language  General  Science 

(ieography  Social  Studies  _ 

In  Addition  to  the  Reguhir  Offerings  in  the  Above  Fields,  the  Following 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers  in  War-Time  Activities  will  be  Offered: 


Met»*orolo;f\ 

l*ractjral  Avij^atioTi  and  Xuvigration 

I><'feiise  Matheinatios  of  the  Shop  and  Industry 

Artillery  Mathematics 

Teaching  Mathematics  in  a  War  Propram 

(  onsumer  Kducution 

Stx*ial  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 
Health  and  Health  Teachinp 
Home  Nursinp  and  First  Aid 
Food  and  Nutrition  in  Defense 
Safety  Education 

Community  Recreation  and  the  School 
Extemporaneous  Speakinp 
Astronomy  for  Navipation 
First  Course  in  Radio  Communication 
First  Course  in  Aeronautics 
Photopraphy  f«»r  Teachers 

Developinp  Faith  for  I.ivinp  Throuph  Literature 


.\nierican  Idteniture:  A  Papeant  of  Democracy 
Enplish  Literature  and  the  Ris«‘  of  Moilern 
Dem<wia(  y 

('ontrihution  of  Drama  to  American  Democracy 
Conflict inp  Cultures  in  Contempc»rary  Life 
l,uitin*Aineri<‘an  Relations  of  the  V,  S, 

Economic  (ie<»praphy  <»f  South  America 
('onversiitions  in  Spanish 
Kuro|>ean  Histoiy  fnun  1870  to  1942 
The  British  Empire 
The  European  Outlook 
('ontemi>oraiy  World  Affairs 
Current  and  Post-War  IVoldems  in  Economics 
and  fJovernnient 

Diplomatic  Historj*  of  the  United  States 
Economic  tit'opraphy  of  Asia  and  the 
Eiist  Indies 

Oeopraphy  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 


Registration:  In  class  on  July  6 
Fees:  $6.00  per  point.  Payable  at  Time  of  Registration 

For  Bulletin:  address  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  Session,  State  Teachers  College, 
Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Write  to  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  for  Special  An¬ 
nouncement  of  Post-Summer-Session  Field  Trip  to  New  England  and  French  Canada.  , 


TECT 
OSE 

EYES 


This  is  no  time  to  neglect  precious  eyes.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  it  is  important  to  protect  eyes 
...  by  providing  the  right  light  when  you  do 
close  visual  work.  When  you  read  and  study, 
use  a  good  reading  lamp — one  that  provides 
light  of  adequate  intensity,  without  glare. 

PVBLI C  fijSERVlCE 


Buy  Unittd  Status  i 
War  Bonds 
or  Stamps 


Can  we  see  your  Fifth  Columnist? 


dicates  each  day’s  assignment.  In  the 
same  way,  Second  Year  French  carries 
on  the  vital  emphasis  of  French  by  use. 
Both  books  present  new  material  grad¬ 
ually  as  well  as  vividly;  in  both  the 
editors  have  understood  the  use  of 
repetition- — and  made  it  of  practical 
value. 

French  Storybook  Grammar.  Spink, 

Willis.  Ginn.  384  pp.  $1.76. 

Every  page  of  the  Storybook  Gram¬ 
mar  is  a  joy  from  the  charming  end 
papers  to  the  last  word  of  the  simple, 
yet  complete  vocabulary.  Through 
picture  and  diagram,  sketch  and  puzzle, 
song  and  story,  the  younger  student 
may  learn  to  speak  more  than  a  bit  of 
French  and  absorb  more  than  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  French  grammar.  The  work — 
and  there  is  really  plenty  for  a  Junior 
High  year — is  presented  pleasantly, 
completely,  painlessly.  The  lessons  are 
ideally  placed;  explanations  are  clear 
and  well  illustrated.  Above  all,  the 
format  of  the  page  is  excellent,  type  is 
black  and  clear,  the  content  is  well  ar¬ 
ranged.  If  you’re  teaching  French  to 
young  people — here's  your  book! 

La  Jeunesse  de  Cyrano,  de  Gorsse  and 

Jacquin.  Harper.  318  pp.  $1.00. 

Students  of  French  II  who  like  a 
swashbuckling  novel,  will  like  La 
Jeunesse  De  Cyrano  De  Bergerac. 
This  is  not  just  “made”  French.  It  is 
an  exciting  novel  of  one  adventure 
after  another.  The  exercises  practice 
conversation  and  grammar  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  spoken  French. 

Charlemagne  et  ses  pairs.  Shultz.  Ginn. 

241  pp.  $1.25. 

A  most  delightful  French  reader. 
Not  only  do  the  stories  have  that  charm 
which  reaches  all  of  us  through  the 
background  of  chivalry  (they  are  adap¬ 
tations  from  the  chansons  de  geste  I . 
but  the  French  itself  has  been  graded 
so  artfully  that  the  student  will  be  read¬ 
ing  with  ease  almost  before  he  knows 
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T  eachers 
on  Vacation.. 

teachers 
who  Marry 

ARE  STILL  PROTECTED 


T.P.U. 


Even  thouKh  you  are  vacationing 
.  .  .  stop  teaching  to  marry  or  enter 
some  other  profession  ...  a  T.P.U.  cer- 
tihcate  will  continue  to  protect  you 
against  the  financial  hazards  of  sick* 
ness,  accident  and  quarantine. 

The  NEW  Peerless- Hospital  Certifi¬ 
cate  gives  full  protection  at  a  price  that 
every  teacher  can  afford.  Benefits  are 
liberal:  $2.5.00  per  week  for  home  con¬ 
finement  ($10.00  the  first  week).  If 
either  sickness  or  accident  confines  you 
to  a  hospital,  benefits  are  $37..50  per 
week  for  eight  weeks,  ei'en  including 
the  first  week.  Other  cash  benefits  run 
as  high  as  $1,500.00. 


Fill  out  the  coupon  below 
for  complete  information 
about  the  MFK  Peerless- 
Hospital  Certificate. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.  P.  U.  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Certificate  that  will  protect  me  even 
if  I  retire  from  teaching.  (102) 


it.  The  introduction  is  an  absorbing 
essay  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
chanson;  the  exercises  are  excellent — 
both  interesting  and  effective;  the  il¬ 
lustrations  are  superb.  Here  is  a  read¬ 
er  to  appeal  to  girls  and  to  boys. 
Amusons-Nous.  Shaver.  Harper.  132 

pp.  $1.40. 

Every  French  teacher  will  agree  on 
what  a  delightful  reading  text — for  l>e- 
ginners — is  the  cartoon  series  of  the 
Duval  family.  Learning  French  this 
way  is  fun.  The  cartoons  are  fresh  and 
exhilarating;  the  language  is  that  of 
every-day  life — even  slang.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  all  amusing.  The  exercises 
(they  are  the  work  partt  follow  the 
classic  design,  hut  are  varied  and  good. 
This  book  will  form  excellent  relaxa¬ 
tion  work  for  any  classroom. 
Correspondencia  Comercial  al  Dia. 

Luria.  Silver  Burdett.  310  pp.  $1.80. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  texts  presented  to  the  Spanish 
school  world  in  1941 — for  it  can  be 
used  in  high  school.  Through  a  series 
of  actual  letters,  supplemented  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  exercises,  are  covered  com¬ 
mercial  problems  of  daily  importance. 
Seniors  taking  their  final  year  of  Span¬ 
ish  will  welcome  it  as  a  real  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  job  to  come.  The  exercises 
place  emphasis  not  only  on  writing  let¬ 
ters,  but  in  speaking  and  answering 
questions  on  every  article  the  editors 
could  think  of — from  nylon  hose  to 
automobiles.  Air-conditioning,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  agency,  bills  of  sale,  let¬ 
ters  of  exchange,  consular  documents 
— these  and  many  other  phases  of 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  work  are 
more  than  adequately  covered.  The 
explanation  on  how  to  write  letters  in 
Spanish  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
complete. 

Cinco  novelital  y  un  cuento.  Cano  and 

Cameron.  Heath.  270  pp.  $1.48. 

From  the  very  first  story  the  student 
reader  of  Spanish  is  in  a  world  that  is 
different  and  stimulating.  Each  tale  in 
this  little  volume  is  a  fascinating  type 
of  its  own  and  varied  in  selection  to 
suit  every  taste.  There  is  humor,  there 
is  drama,  even  some  love  and  mystery. 
The  language  of  the  originals  has  been 
simplified,  but  cleverly.  And  the  second 
year  student  should  soon  be  able  to 
read  ahead  w  ith  ease  and  also  handle 
the  exercises  with  fluency.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  w  orkable  classroom  book — 
helpful  to  the  teacher  and  delightful  to 
the  student. 

Cuentos  Criollos.  Walsh.  Heath.  207 

pp.  $1.48. 

This  book  might  be  called  a  good 
neighbor  text.  Our  South  American 
brothers  are  all  here,  the  rich  man  and 
the  peon,  the  soldier  and  the  clerk,  the 
lady  and  the  revolutionary — all  with 
their  typical  backgrounds,  jungle,  arid 
plateau,  squalid  village  or  teeming  city. 
The  twentv-one  stories  are  exotic,  full 
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★  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY  ★ 


<=yj-lwuij»  c^iaif 

7/.  DENNIS 


A  “RESORT  UITHIN  A  RESORT” 
ON  THE  BE.4(:il  AT  ATL.4NT1C  CITY 


Walter  J.  Buzby^  Inc. 


of  universal  human  interest.  We  can 
learn  about  South  America  from  them. 
Each  story  begins  with  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  the  author.  The  exercises 
and  notes  are  practical  and  complete; 
there  is  an  excellent  vocabulary.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  illustrations  by  Latin 
American  artists  bring  to  life  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  tales. 

Trocitos  Comicos.  Tuchock.  Heath.  211 

pp.  $1.48. 

Trocitos  Comicos  will  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  speaking  Spanish  because  the 
characters  tif  the  twelve  little  plays  will 
speak  it  for  them — by  having  them  do 
dialogue  in  the  classroom  or  produce 
real  plays.  The  first  four  playlets  con¬ 
cern  the  adventures  of  Gil  Bias;  the 
other  comedies  are  more  modem. 
Peasants,  a  boarding-house  keeper,  a 
tired  business  man,  even  the  fellow  who 
must  diet  for  his  health. — all  trip  their 
funny  way  through  the  pages. 

II  Secondo  Libro.  Sammartino,  Russo. 

Harper.  469  pp.  $1.80. 

II  Secondo  Libro  contains  some  of 
the  most  complete  exercises  on  conver¬ 
sation  in  any  language  text.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  has  finished  this  second  year 
book  should  be  able  to  hold  his  own  in 
any  Italian  section  of  our  big  cities. 
There  are  just  forty  lessons — enough 
for  a  year's  work  at  a  gentle  pace  with 
the  grammar  material  taken  in  easy 
steps  as  the  teacher  w  ishes. 


Review  Book  Council 


Many  New  Books  Aid 
Understanding  of  War 

By  Edwin  M.  Barton, 
Elizabeth 

Many  students  about  to  leave  our 
high  schools  will  join  the  armed 
services  or  will  join  the  working  popu¬ 
lation.  Their  work  and  sacrifices  will 
play  a  vital  part  in  supporting  the  total 
war  effort  of  our  country.  It  becomes 
the  paramount  duty  of  the  social 
studies  teacher  to  make  sure  that  these 
young  people  have  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  tbe  causes,  development,  and 
stakes  in  this  war;  of  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  that  will  be  required  to  win 
it.  If  there  is  cmiflict  for  time,  the 
other  problems  of  democracy  should 
yield  time  and  energy  to  this  para¬ 
mount  problem.  Already  publishers 
have  offered  schools  material  designed 
to  meet  this  need  and  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  War  and  America.  Bacon.  Mac¬ 
millan.  45c.  125  pp. 

This  War.  Dorf.  Oxford.  25c.  138  pp. 
BackKround  of  World  Affairs.  Emerv. 

World  Book.  $1.76.  324  pp. 

America  OrKanizes  to  Win  the  War. 

Hunt.  Harcourt  Brace.  $1.20.  426  pp. 
War  With  the  Axis.  Mcl'arlane.  Ameri¬ 
can  Book.  36c.  136  pp. 


A  New  Pattern 
for  Teaching  Reading 


The  LAIDLAW  BASIC  READERS  are 
becoming  more  popular  every  day  be¬ 
cause  they  set  a  new  pattern  ior  teach¬ 
ing  reading  ...  a  pattern  that  prevents 
the  necessity  ior  so  much  remedial 
reading. 

A  content  oi  keen  interest,  a  scientif¬ 
ically  controlled  vocabulary,  a  speech 
improvement  program,  planned  prep¬ 
aration  for  curricular  reading,  appeal¬ 
ing  illustrations,  and  a  teaching  method 


that  takes  care  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  and  definitely  strives  to  prevent 
the  development  of  reading  difficulties 
...  all  oi  these  combine  to  make  the 
LAIDLAW  BASIC  READERS  set  a 
new  pattern  for  teaching  this  most  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

Write  for  further  information. 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

221  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


The  Laidlaw 
Basic  Readers 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  .JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $2.50 

Radio  in  Every  Room 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dance  Music  Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

L.  W.  OSTERSTOCK,  Manager 
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Baron’s  The  War  and  America  be¬ 
gins  with  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
traces  the  failures  of  that  treaty 
through  two  decades  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
course  of  that  war  till  it  finally  involved 
America.  There  are  suggestions  as  to 
the  kind  of  peace  which  will  be  needed. 
Maps,  tables  and  index  are  included. 
On  somewhat  similar  plans  are  This 
War  by  Dorf  and  War  With  the  Axis. 
All  three  are  well  written,  but  Dorfs 
style  is  probably  the  most  vigorous. 
The  onward  sweep  of  world-shaking 
events  grips  the  reader  of  Dorf  in  a 
way  not  quite  attained  by  the  other 
authors,  but  teaching  aids  are  lacking. 
McFarlane  excels  in  illustrations  and 
pfTe<-tive  maps.  He  also  gives  surveys 
of  resources  and  preparations,  includ¬ 
ing  Latin  America. 

The  other  two  hooks,  bound  in 
hoards,  give  more  extensive  treatments. 
Kmery’s  Background  of  World  Affairs 
goes  further  back  into  conditions  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  First  World  War,  such  as 
the  industrial  revolution  and  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  Wars.  This  book  thus  reviews 
ihc  last  century  and  a  half  with  full  ac¬ 


counts  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  in  it.  This 
book  abounds  with  maps,  tables,  ques¬ 
tions  and  topics,  and  suggestions  for 
further  investigation  in  the  form  of 
optional  assignments. 

Hunt  in  his  title.  America  Organizes 
to  W in  the  W ar  provides  an  excellent 
description  of  the  scope  of  his  hook, 
hut  it  does  not  indicate  its  high  quality. 
A  group  of  outstanding  authorities,  his¬ 
torians.  publicists,  economists,  public 
officials,  and  others  have  contributed 
well  written  chapters  in  their  special 
fields.  The  opening  chapters  define  the 
issues  of  this  war  and  describe  how  it 
came  about.  The  following  chapters 
take  up  the  army,  the  navy,  the  air 
force,  the  work  of  the  farmers  and  of 
industry,  financing  the  war,  the  parts 
that  civilians  and  school  children  can 
have,  the  control  of  information,  and 
numerous  other  aspects.  Hunt  has 
edited  the  whole  to  put  it  on  a  high 
school  reading  level.  He  has  also  pre¬ 
pared  introductory  and  concluding 
chapters  and  teaching  aids. 


Mathematics  Textbooks  In 
A  Victory  Program 


Mathematics,  its  value,  its  subject 
matter,  and  its  teaching  have  been 
subjected  to  critical  evaluation  by  ed¬ 
ucators  for  many  years.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
have  felt  that  some  critics  have  failed 
to  appreciate  fundamental  values  in 
their  failure  to  realize  that  every  high 
school  boy  or  girl  needs  courses  in 
mathematics.'  War  demands  have 
shown  the  crying  need  for  men  well 
trained  in  mathematics  either  of  the 
general  type,  with  an  emphasis  on 
arithmetic,  scale  drawing,  and  simple 
algebra,  or  on  conventional  algebra, 
geometry,  and  trigonometry.  Books 
of  both  types  are  shown  in  the  offerings 
that  follow. 

Senior  Practical  Mathematics.  Lennes. 

Macmillan.  604  pp.  $1.80. 

This  general  mathematics  book  is 
designed  for  use  in  the  junior  or  senior 
year  of  high  school.  While  many  of 
the  topics  usually  found  in  a  general 
mathematics  text  are  included,  the 
treatment  is  suitable  for  more  mature 
students  and  provides  knowledge  which 
will  help  them  understand  the  econom¬ 
ic  problems  of  the  adult  world.  The 
chapters  on  consumer’s  credit,  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar,  and  marketing  farm 
products  are  particularly  fine. 

Essentials  of  Alaebra.  Hart.  Heath. 

First  Course.  439  pp.  $1.28. 

Second  Course.  344  pp.  $1.32. 


Essentials  of  Hiah  School  Alaebra.  Hart. 

Heath.  582  pp.  $1.60. 

This  series  presents  a  well  developed 
course  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
algebra.  Interesting  features  are  arith¬ 
metic  tests  and  remedial  instruction, 
the  emphasis  on  geometry,  and  the 
graphical  treatment  of  the  conic  sec¬ 
tions. 

Elementary  Algebra.  Freilich-Shanholt- 

Georges.  Silver  Burdett.  544  pp.  $1.36. 

A  development  of  elementary  alge¬ 
bra  that  provides  for  three  levels  of 
ability.  Historical  notes  are  scattered 
through  the  text.  A  final  chapter  con¬ 
tains  geometric  constructions  and  geo¬ 
metric  proof. 

Algebra — The  Language  of  Mathematics. 

Overman-Hays.  Lyons  and  Carnahan. 

540  pp.  $1.28. 

A  modern  text  in  algebra  for  the 
ninth  grade  with  many  well  written 
historical  notes.  A  chapter  on  geome¬ 
try  provides  for  bridging  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

Practical  Mathematics.  Jansen- An  to- 

ville-Trube.  Noble  and  Noble. 

Book  1.  337  pp.  $1.04.  Book  2.  342  pp. 

$1.04.  Book  4.  336  pp.  $1.04. 

This  four-book  series  in  general  ma¬ 
thematics  for  the  upper  elementary 
grades  emphasizes  test  and  review  ma¬ 
terial.  Book  1  and  possibly  Book  2 
are  for  the  seventh  grade.  None  of 
the  books  is  marked  for  any  speidfic 
grades. 


FREE 

New  Teaching  Outline 
for  Dental  Hygiene 

Also  pupils*  folder 
for  class  work 


80%  of  children  entering  school 
hove  dental  defects 


20%  of  children  entering  school 


Eighty  per  cent  of  all  children 
entering  public  schools  have  den¬ 
tal  defects,  reports  the  American  Health 
Association. 

To  assist  teachers  in  promoting 
proper  dental  care,  the  makers  of  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste  and  Tooth  Powder  have 
prepared  a  valuable  new  Dental  Hy¬ 
giene  Teaching  Outline,  containing  a 
complete  and  practical  program  for 
teaching  Oral  Hygiene. . 

This  graphically  illustrated  brochure 
is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of 
teachers.  A  separate  edition  for  pupils 
is  also  available  for  class  work.  Y ou  will 
find  this  material  invaluable  in  your 
classroom  hygiene  program.  Send  the 
coupon  now  for  your  free  supply. 

LEHN  &  FINK  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
Makers  of:  PEBECO  TOOTH  PASTE 
PEBECO  TOOTH  POWDER 


Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.,  ; 

Dept.  N.J.E.-542.  Bloomfleld,  N.  J.  j 

Please  send  me  Dental  Hygiene  ; 

Teaching  Outline,  and . copies  of  I 

pupils’  folder  for  class  work.  • 

Same _ t 

StrrH _ • 

(’Uy _ • 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


AROUND  THE  STATE 


Maroney  Will  Speak 
To  Classroom  Teachers 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Maroney 
of  Brooklyn  College  will 
•speak  on  Education  at  the 
Crossroads  at  the  annual 
Classroom  Teacher  Luncheon 
in  Asbury  Park  May  2. 

The  invited  guests  are  Mrs. 
Myrtle  Hooper  Dahl,  NEA 
President:  Mrs.  Katy  V.  An¬ 
thony,  National  CT  Presi¬ 
dent:  Mrs.  Mabel  Studebaker, 
CT  Regional  Director:  Com¬ 
missioner  Charles  H.  Elliott: 
Asst.  Commissioner  Thomas 
J.  Durell:  NJEA  President 
Delia  O.  Brown:  Mrs.  Mary 
V.  Peters,  President  of  the 
N.  J.  Elementary  Principals: 
Jacob  Mandery,  Ventnor 
Board  President:  Mrs.  Mattie 
Reim,  President  of  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Boards:  Mrs.  Albert 
Twitchell,  State  PTA  head: 
Assemblywoman  Mattie  Do- 
remus:  and  Charles  Philhow- 
er,  NJEA  Vice-President. 

More  Personal 

Harriett  Totten  and  other 
Rutherford  teachers  act  as  a 
“New  Views”  committee  to 
call  attention  to  current 
books  and  articles  of  unusual 
interest. 


Grace  ('rnyle  Hankins  of 
Camden  will  be  co-author 
with  Dr.  A.  C.  Bining  of  Penn 
of  Teaching  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies  in  the  Elementary  School 
<  McCraw-HilD. 

Mrs.  Helen  A.  Ameisen, 
Camden  Helping  Teacher, 
and  former  vice-chairman  of 
the  NJEA  Enrollment  Com¬ 
mittee,  died  on  March  28. 

World  Reconstruction  was 
the  theme  of  a  Conference  at 
Trenton  STC  on  April  21. 
Ma.x  Lerner  spoke. 

Joseph  L.  Bustard  of  Ro¬ 
selle,  the  late  Charles  A. 
MacCall,  Eugene  J.  Sheridan 
of  Newark,  and  Harry  B. 
Gourley  of  Paterson  have 
been  honored  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Automobile  Association 
as  pioneers  in  the  School 
Safety  Patrol  movement. 

The  National  PTA  Conven¬ 
tion  is  being  held  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Te.xas,  May  3-7. 

J.  Alvin  Timhernian  of 
Pemberton  Township  discus-s- 
ed  the  changing  educational 


Federal  Security  Adminis¬ 
trator  McNutt  has  asked  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  $3,000,000 
to  establish  nursery  centers 
for  children  of  mothers  work¬ 
ing  in  war  industries. 


curriculum  over  WCAH  re¬ 
cently. 

F'rank  James  Singer  of  Ba¬ 
yonne  will  be  on  the  summer 
staff  of  the  Workshop  on  the 
American  Civilization. 

The  Art  Education  Associ¬ 
ation  will  hold  its  spring 
meeting  at  Trenton,  May  16. 

Mason  A.  Stratton  of  At¬ 
lantic  City  headed  a  “Long- 
Time  Planning  Committee” 
of  the  National  Elementary 
School  Principals,  which  hEis 
outlined  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  for  that  organization. 

A  mimeographed  bibliog¬ 
raphy  for  the  study  of  Class 
Size  and  Teaching  Load  has 
been  issued  to  supplement  the 
New  Jersey  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals  Yearbook  on  “The  Ef¬ 
fect  of  Class  Size  Upon  Teach¬ 
ing  Efficiency.” 

Recent  New  Jersey  authors 
of  magazine  articles  include 
John  P.  Lozo  of  Wildwood, 
and  Victor  Leonard  of  Gar¬ 
wood. 


All-State  Orchestra 
Holds  Tryouts,  Rehearsals 

Tryouts  for  the  All-State 
Orchestra  for  1942  were  held 
last  month,  and  the  first  re¬ 
hearsals  of  the  orchestra  are 
scheduled  for  Hammonton 
May  16  and  Roselle  Park 
May  23. 

The  staff  in  charge  of  the 
'42  Orchestra  includes  C.  Paul 
Herfurth,  John  T.  Nicholson, 
Harry  S.  Hannaford,  Isadore 
Gecenok,  Charles  Swalm, 
Claude  Shapelle,  and  John 
Jaquish. 

CofC,  AASA  Join  Hands 
For  Wartime  Training 

The  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Admini.s- 
frators  are  collaborating  on  a 
program  to  speed  up  and  ex- 
pa  nd  wartime  vocational 
training.  They  have  issued  a 
handbook  on  “Vocational 
Training  in  Wartime,”  and 
are  setting  up  a  clearing 
house  of  information  on  war- 
job  .training  programs  under 
way  in  individual  communi¬ 
ties. 


Jersey  Teachers  Active 
In  ACE  50th  Convention 

Many  New  Jersey  teachers 
took  an  active  part  in  the 
Golden  Jubilee  Convention  of 
the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education  at  Buffalo,  April 
6-10.  Delegates  included  Lucy 
A.  Lord  of  Atlantic  City,  State 
President:  Winifred  Weldin 
and  Dorothy  Kay  Cadwalla- 
der  of  Trenton:  Ora  Lee  Ev¬ 
erts  of  Glassboro:  Dorothy  L. 
McFadden  of  Maplewood : 
Emma  Graham  of  Atlantic 
City:  Miriam  Husk,  Mrs. 
Clara  Cook,  and  Alma  K. 
Bernhardt  of  Newark.  Miss 
Weldin,  Miss  McFadden,  and 
Miss  Cadwallader  were  on 
program  panels. 

Essex  Margaret  L.  Wyn- 
koop  of  Verona  has  just  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  for  children  about 
her  Scott  ie  dog  w'ho  has  gone 
to  kindergarten  with  her  for 
six  years.  Title:  “Mac  Goes  to 
School.” 

Atlantic  City — The  need 
that  teachers  be  conscious  of 
the  existence  of  scientific 
problems  and  help  children 
recognize  them  w'hen  they 
arise  was  stressed  at  a  science 
meeting  for  ACE  members. 
This  is  especially  so,  the 
teachers  were  told,  since 
there  is  no  way  to  anticipate 
the  problems  which  will  grow 
out  of  new'  materials  and  new 
inventions. 

Vegetables  To  Compete 
With  Glassboro  Flowers 

Vegetables  will  vie  with 
flowers  for  attention  on  the 
Glassboro  TC  campus  this 
summer.  A  plan  for  Victory 
Gardens  has  been  set  up,  with 
plots  20  X  100  assigned  to  va¬ 
rious  instructors  and  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  Demonstration 
School.  The  60-acre  campus 
already  has  an  orchard  and 
an  asparagus  hed  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  cafeteria. 


New  Heads 
Of  Local  Associations 

Mercer  ('ounty 

Trenton  Teachers’  Assn. — 
Albert  C.  Wenzel 


DULL,  MANN  and  JOHNSON 

A  new  three-h<M)k  series  of  textbooks  in  general 
science  for  grades  7,  8,  9. 


1 


MODERN  SCIENCE 

In  Our  Environment .  Published  in  March 


O  MODERN  SCIENCE 

^  In  Our  Daily  Life . Ready  in  April 

O  MODERN  SCIENCE 

^  In  Man’s  Progress . Ready  in  May 


you  would  like  to  see  a  prostfcctus  of  Dull- 
Mann-JoKnson  series,  write  to 


HENRY  HOLT 

257  FOURTH  AVENUE 


AND  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 


NO  TIRES;  NO  TEACHERS 
All  six  teachers  in  Harding 
Township  have  resigned,  ef¬ 
fective  next  year.  They  claim 
they  cannot  commute,  with 
their  own  tires  and  gasoline, 
from  their  not-too-near 
homes.  War  industries  make 
local  residence  impossible. 


Morris  County 

Morris  County  Education 
Assn. — Louis  Cronholm 

Ocean  County 

Ocean  County  Teachers’ 
Assn. — Mrs.  Ella  Mae 
Burdge 

Ocean  County  Principals’ 
Assn. — Thelma  Atkinson 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Radio  Has  Own  Art, 
Bryson  Tells  NJARE 

Ka<iio  i.H  and  ha$i  an  art  peculiarly 
nwn.  Lyman  Rrysnn.  CBS  l)i- 
riM'tor  <d  Kducation,  told  a  radio  con* 
ference  at  'I’renton  STC,  April  18.  At 
New  Jerssey's  first  conference  on  the 
list*  t>f  radio  in  the  classroom,  the 
New  Jersey  Association  for  Radio  in 
Kducation  acquired  a  constitution  and 
regular  organization. 

Donald  Konover,  teacher  in  Junior 
No.  2.  Trenton,  taught  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  lesson  on  the  Story  of  San  Martin, 
using  a  radio  broadcast.  From  a  series 
of  group  meetings  emerged  a  number 
of  concrete  suggestions  for  better  use 
of  radio  by  the  teachers  of  particular 
subjects. 

Mr.  Bryson  pointed  out  that  the 
|MH-uliar  function  of  radio  was  to  arouse 
emotion  entirely  through  auditory 
s«>nses.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that 
to  pupils—  as  not  to  older  teachers — 
this  seemed  a  jierfectly  natural  thing. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  teach¬ 
ing  radio  appreciation,  since  many  pu¬ 
pils  w  ill  spend  far  more  time  listening 
than  reading,  once  they  leave  school. 


New  and  Timely 

This  book  describes  vividly  the  South  American 
continent  as  a  whole;  the  famous  heroes  who  discov¬ 
ered  the  different  regions  or  performed  great  patriotic 
services;  the  individual  countries  with  their  chief  char¬ 
acteristics,  customs,  resources,  industries,  products, 
climate,  population,  etc.  Finally,  the  book  takes  up 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  South  America, 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  our  common  efforts  for  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

OUR  fiOUTH  A.MERICAIV 

by 

FRANCES  CARPENTER 

464  pages  copiously  illustrated.  List  Price  $1.16 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

88  Lexington  Avenue  New  York,  New  York 


if  if  A  VUw  pAA&ticQiioH  of  ^  ^ 


THE  AMERICAN  HEALTH  SERIES 

GRADES  1-9 

By  W ilson — Almack — Baker — Bracken — Abbott — Pryor 


No  part  of  the  curriculum  of  .American 
M'hools  today  is  of  mure  major  importance 
than  that  dealing  with  health  education. 
.Ml  school  people  and  all  other  leaders 
and  citizens  in  .America  agree  that  health 
must  he  properly  developed  and  main¬ 
tained  in  schools  today  and  always. 

Kecognizing  this  need  of  utmost  stress 
on  health  in  the  .American  public  school 
curriculum,  KORBS-MERRII.I,  is  proud  to 
announce  the  publication  in  early  1942  of 
Thr  A mrrican  H faith  Strirs,  a  separate 
book  for  each  grade  1-9.  The  fully  com¬ 
prehensive  and  well-balanced  health  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  series  will  appeal  instantly 
and  favorably. 

•  •  • 

The  distinguished  authorship  of  Thr 
Amfrican  II  faith  Sfrifs  includes; 
CHARLES  C.  WILSON,  M.  D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University; 
formerly  Director  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  Hartford  Public  Schools; 
Chairman  of  Joint  Committee  of  N.  E, 
and  A.  M.  A.  which  prepared  the  Hfalth 


E Juration  Report;  Co-.\uthor  of  the  1942 
YEARBOOK— Wca/ZA  in  Schools;  JOHN 
C.  ALMACK,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Stanford  University;  noted  author 
of  elementary  and  junior  high  school  and 
professional  Itooks;  CL.'\R.\  BEI.I.E 
B.AKER,  M.  A.,  Director  of  Demonstra¬ 
tion  School,  National  ('ullege  of  Education, 
Evanston;  Co-Author  of  Thf  Currirulum 
Rfadfrs,  Hfalthful  Living  in  thf  Chil- 
Jffn's  School,  etc.;  JOHN  I..  BRACKEN, 
M.  .'\.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Clay¬ 
ton,  Mo.;  Chairman,  1942  Yearbook  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  .American  .Association  of 
School  .Administrators  which  prepared 
Health  in  Schools;  PANSY  JEWET'P 
.\BBOTT,  M.  .A.,  Superintendent  and 
primary  grade  specialist,  San  Mateo 
County  Schools,  Calif.;  HELEN  B. 
PRYOR,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 
Stanford  University. 

This  outstanding  authorship  has  con¬ 
tributed  a  textbook  program  that  gives 
health  education  its  rightful  major  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  curriculum,  including  natural  in¬ 


tegration  with  other  subjects  and  interests. 
The  centers  of  emphasis  are  must  modern 
and  progressive — with  proper  balance  and 
stress  on  physical,  mental,  emotional,  so¬ 
cial,  and  community  health.  The  program 
keeps  in  mind  service  in  all  types  of 
schools  and  in  urban  and  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  Especial  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  gradation  factors. 

•  •  • 

Thf  American  Hfalth  Serifs  offers 
.\meriran  children  the  leading  major 
textbook  series  in  mechanical  beauty — 
with  four-color  process  bleed  illustrations 
throughout  BO()KS  I-III;  and  with  the 
same  four-color  process  for  from  one 
half  to  one  third  of  all  illustrations  in 
B(K)KS  IV-IX.  Entirely  new  and  orig¬ 
inal  photographs  and  drawings  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  series  under  the  supervision 
of  authors  as  well  as  editors. 

•  •  • 

In  The  Ameriean  Health  Series, 
BOBBS-MERRILI,  is  indeed  offering  a 
new  publication  of  truly  major  importance. 


THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY 

Indianapolis  Established  1838  New  York  City 
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Summer  School 

General  and  Graduate  Courses 

In  Home  Economics,  Nutrition,  Edu¬ 
cation,  Applied  Art,  Textile  Econom¬ 
ics,  Institutional  Administration. 
Three  Weeks'  Seminars  Preparing  for 
Service  in  National  Emergency 

June  29-July  19 

Family  Adjustment  to  a  War  Economy 
Food  Conservation  and  Preservation 

July  21-August  8 

Nutrition  and  Food  Utilization 
Clothing  Conservation 
Curriculum  Laboratory 
School  of  Home  Economics 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

PHILADELPHIA 


^^NATURE’S 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Jersey  City  STC  Made  Center 
For  Inter-American  Education 


i/ft'  SCENIC  ...  HISTORIC 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

#  Inland  West  Virginia  offers  just  the 
curriculum  you  need  to  refresh  both 
mind  and  body!  In  this  naturally  air- 
conditioned  vacationland  you  can  enjoy 
back-to-nature  living,  with  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  home  —  in  a  snug,  fully-equipped 
mountain  cabin  costing  as  little  as  $3 
per  person  per  week.  There’s  golf, 
riding,  swimming,  hiking  —  climate  and 
flowers  and  scenery  you’ll  never  forget 
—  and  plenty  of  good  classroom  material 
to  be  picked  up,  for  West  Virginia’s  rich 
in  historic  lore.  Best  of  all,  your  budget 
stretches  further  in  this  hospitable  land. 


Horseback 
riding  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  West  Virginia. 

ameeL  -.n 

Suimming  in  the 
crystal  -  dear  waters 
of  the  Mountain  State. 

1  “CLOSE  TO  YOU... 

CLOSE  TO  THE  SKf’ 

WEST  Virginia  publicity  commission 

Box  7S.  J.,  Capitol  Bldg.  •  Chorloiton,  W.Vo. 

Please  send  complete  information  on  West 
Virginia's  mountain  vocotionlonds. 


fii/  Ferdinand  M.  Labastille, 
State  Teachers  College, 
Jersey  City 

Koi  a  iiumiter  of  years  the  U,  S. 
Office  of  Kduration  has  been  actively 
interested  in  the  development  of  more 
effective  educational  plans  and  prac¬ 
tices  for  the  encouragement,  through 
organized  education,  of  a  friendly  at¬ 
titude  toward  our  Latin  American  al¬ 
lies.  In  order  to  create  widespread 
interest  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
administrators  and  to  enable  them  to 
make  the  largest  possible  contribution 
to  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  Demon¬ 
stration  Centers  in  Inter-American  edu¬ 
cation  have  been  created  in  25  schools 
and  colleges.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Jersey  City  has 
been  invited  to  work  with  this  commit¬ 


tee  as  an  officially  designated  Demon¬ 
stration  Center  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  The  writer  is  the  appointed 
local  coordinator. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  each  of  the 
Inter-American  Demonstration  Centers 
by  field  representatives  and  specialists 
in  Latin  American  affairs  of  the  Office. 
The  coordinator  and  his  associates  in 
the  field  of  modern  languages,  history, 
geography,  economics.  sociology, 
world  literature,  science,  business,  mu¬ 
sic  and  the  allied  arts  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  what  the  Office  hopes 
the  project  may  accomplish  and  lhc\ 
in  turn  have  had  an  opportunity  lo 
learn  of  our  plans,  interests,  and  ihe 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  New  Jersev 
situation.  These  field  representatives 
have  been  impressed  with  the  variety 
of  interesting  and  useful  programs 


SUMMER 

SCHOOL 

OF  THE 


University  of  Pennsylvania 


PHII.ADELPHIA 

JUNE  22  TO  AUGUST  1 

(Some  Post-Session  Courses  to  Sept.  12) 

Because  of  the  war-time  accelera¬ 
tion  program  the  offering  is 
richer  than  ever  before. 

Write  for  Bulletin.  Address 
The  Director,  Box  79, 

,  Bennett  Hall 


Address 


NUTRITION 

it  Energy  rtquirtmtnts  of  oil  ogts.  di* 
gttfion,  otsimiUtion  ond  olimination. 

LARGE  9UANTITY  COOKING 

'A  furcliatinq,  praparing,  and  strvinq  of 
foods  in  quantity;  staff  manaqtfnant. 

FOOD  FREFARATION 

it  Art  of  talaction,  cart,  praparation 
and  tarvinq  of  foods. 

INSTITUTIONAL  MANAGEMENT 

it  Manaqamant  and  oparation  of  com- 
plataty  aquippad  rastaurant;  partonnal 
talaction  and  training. 

REQUEST  FOLDER  S-B1 


NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  DIETETICS 


660  UadisN  Avt.,  (at  60tli  St)  N.  V.  C.. 

Licansad  by  N.  Y.  Stata  •  REgant  4-7e00 


The  Bucknell  University 
Summer  School 

in  cooperation  with  the  June  term 
of  the  accelerated  University  pro¬ 
gram,  is  presenting  the  richest 
group  of  offerings  in  its  history. 

Special  features  are  the  Guid¬ 
ance  Workshop;  The  Teach¬ 
ing  Workshop;  Graduate 
Work  in  Business  Education, 
Academic  Subjects,  Guid¬ 
ance,  School  Administration. 

Interesting  cultural  program. 

Two  sessions:  June  8  to  July  17, 
and  July  20  to  August  28.  Edu¬ 
cation  courses  will  run  five  six- 
day  weeks,  beginning  June  15 

F.  G.  DAVIS 
Director  of  Summer  School 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 


TO  TEACHERS 

24  Page  Booklet  — 14  Illustrations 

*  Scenet  from  the  beautiful  cavernt  of  Luray. 

*  Shenandoah  Valley.  •  Skyline  Drive. 

*  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

*  Scenic  and  Historic  Virginia. 

Visit  the  world  famous  Luray  Caverns  this 
year.  Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
attractive  booklet. 

16MM  silent — 16MM  sound  motion  pictures 
and  35MM  slides  available  to  schools  on  a 
free-loan  basis.  All  in  natural  colors. 

LURAY  CAVERNS,  Luray,  Va. 
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under  way  in  the  different  centers  and 
hy  the  sincerity  uf  all  persons,  teachers 
and  administrators  working  in  this  in- 
tercultural  held. 

In  conformity  with  this  government 
assignment,  the  State  Teachers  College 
ul  Jersey  City  is  offering  to  the  general 
public  and  to  educational  institutions 
in  particular  a  series  of  events  both 
interesting  and  educational.  The 
program  for  each  month  will  be  sent  to 
any  teacher  or  administrator  request¬ 
ing  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

Traveling  exhibits  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  teaching  materials  are  available  for 
loan  from  the  Demonstration  Center  in 
Jersey  City.  They  were  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Education  in  cooperation 
with  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and 
the  L.  S.  Department  of  State.  These 
exhibits  are  for  use  in  elementary, 
junior,  senior  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  They  are  prepared  to  show  a 
getieral  cross  section  of  the  life  and 
culture  in  the  Latin  American  republics 
and  contain  books,  photographs,  pam¬ 
phlets,  pieces  of  handicraft,  flags,  maps, 
postage  stamps,  and  posters.  Please 
write  to  the  author  of  this  article  for 
further  details  and  application  for  an 
exhibit. 

We  believe  that  this  project  of  De¬ 
monstration  Centers  has  possibilities 
for  achieving  the  purposes  of  inter- 
American  friendship  in  a  way  that  is 
educationally  sound  and  that  will  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  programs  of  our  schools.  We 
are  calling  on  fellow  Pan  Americanists 
throughout  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
for  cooperation  with  your  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Center. 


NEA  in  Denver 

Mile-high  Denver  will  be  host  this 
>car  to  the  80th  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Education  Association, 
June  27-July  2.  Teachers  who  attend 
are  promised  the  usual  array  of  care¬ 
fully  chosen  speakers;  three  national 
seminars  will  discuss  morale  building, 
teacher  organization,  and  post-war 
problems ;  the  Representative  Assembly 
w  ill  hold  three  meetings.  New  Jersey 
delegates  to  the  convention  are  now 
being  selected. 

The  latest  membership  report  of  the 
NEA  shows  New  Jersey  just  short  of  its 
membership  in  the  NEA  for  last  year; 
862  new  memberships  are  needed  be¬ 


fore  May  31  to  place  it  on  the  national 
honor  roll.  Even  then,  only  one  New 
Jersey  teacher  in  three  would  be  an 
NEA  member. 

Washington  Rumors 
A  That  the  wholesale  freezing  of 
prices,  wages,  and  profits  is  getting 
closer.  Such  a  step  would  aid  teachers 
being  pinched  between  bouncing  living 
costs  and  static  salaries. 

A  $50,000,000  in  subsidies  for  colleges 
and  for  students  being  accelerated  is  in 
the  works.  Could  be. 

A  To  get  an  additional  10,000,000 
workers  before  the  end  of  1942,  the 
older  school  population  will  be  tapped, 
if  not  drained. 


COMMUNIQUE 

pr  WaiiimeTmife/ers 

Wartime  relaxation  should  be  planned  to  build  up  health— to  bring 
new  fitness  for  doing  jobs  well.  So  take  special  care  this  year  to 
choose  the  recreation  that  will  do  the  most  for  you— and  that  won’t 
interfere  with  the  Nation’s  war  effort. 

If  you  travel,  arrange  your  trip  to  avoid  the  July-August  rush  period. 
Go  on  a  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible— and  save  seat-space  for  soldiers,  sailors  and  war  workers  on 
week-ends,  often  the  only  time  they  can  travel.  Get  information 
and  tickets  in  advance,  too— that  eliminates  delay  and  confusion  at 
departure  time. 

Travel  by  Greyhound  saves  tires,  other  essential  war  materials  .  .  . 
and  money  to  buy  more  War  Stamps  and  Bonds! 


G  R  E  Y  H  O'U  N  D 
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What  Do  Our  Pupils  Know  About  the  W ar? 


By  Eugenia  Dunn  Pierson, 
Junior  High  School,  Somerville 

Tmk  KKVKRBKKATIONS  from  the  bombs 
that  fell  «>n  Pearl  Harbor  are  being 
felt  in  all  phases  of  American  life. 
Dad  walks  to  work  to  save  his  tires; 
Mother  knits  sweaters,  and  uses  the 
family  for  victims  as  she  practices  her 
first-aid  bandaging;  big  brother  Jim 
shoulders  the  rifle  at  Fort  Bragg;  even 
young  johnny  and  Susie  are  affected, 
as  Mother  finds  sugar  for  baking  a  bit 
diflicult  to  get. 

Whether  it  is  right  or  not,  kinder¬ 
garten-age  johnny,  as  well  as  seventh- 
grade  Sue,  hears  the  radio,  sees  the 
movies,  listens  to  his  elders  talk.  He 


plays  war  or  soldiers,  draws  airplanes, 
and  in  his  own  childlike  way  thinks 
about  the  subject. 

But  just  what  do  our  children  think? 
What  are  their  impressions  of  this 
world-engulhng  conflict?  This  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  puzzling  me  ever  since  1 
read,  some  weeks  ago,  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  The  Impress 
of  If  ar  on  the  Child's  Mind.  It  told  of 
an  experiment  that  had  been  conducted 
at  the  Klementary  School  at  Hunter 
('ollege.  I  was  startled  by  the  results. 
I  formulated  a  plan  for  a  class  situation 
in  which  I  could  try  the  same  experi¬ 
ment. 

For  the  first  time,  1  decided  tt) 
teach  a  unit  on  Patriotic  American 
Prose  and  Poetry  in  my  seventh  grade 


Knglish  classes.  The  work  was  set  up 
in  the  following  way: 

We  compared  patriotic  fH)ems  writ¬ 
ten  during  previous  wars  with  those 
published  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  today  reaching  definite  con¬ 
clusions  on  subjects  used,  motives  f«»r 
composition,  and  the  probable  results 
on  American  minds. 

Study  of  the  American's  Creed  was 
our  sei'ond  step.  Here  we  traced  the 
sources,  in  historical  American  docu¬ 
ments,  from  which  the  various  phrases 
for  the  creed  had  been  taken. 

We  read,  discussed,  and  even  acted 
out  numerous  scenes  from  The  Man 
If  ithout  A  Country. 

Finally,  our  work  was  completed 
with  a  series  of  town-meeting  pro¬ 
grams.  Over  the  new  public  address 
system  which  has  been  installed  in  our 
school,  two  boys,  two  girls,  and  a 
chairman,  chosen  at  random  from  a 
large  number  «(f  volunteers,  gave  talks 
on  the  subje<‘t  Wlivr  YoUNG  Amkri- 
cANs  Can  Do  To  Hki.i*  Us  Win  This 
W  ar.  Folh»wing  tiles**  prepared  talks, 
the  discussion  was  thrown  open  to  the 
entire  <’lass.  A  second  program  follow¬ 
ed  on  Why  1  Am  Prouii  To  Bk  An 
Amkrican. 

TttKN  the  opportunity  to  exjieri- 
ment  presented  itself.  With  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  of  a  period  remaining — just  long 
enough  for  the  pupil  to  do  the  work, 
and  not  long  enough  for  him  to  ana¬ 
lyze  his  work  and  feel  foolish  about  it 

I  made  my  assignment.  Ea*‘h  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  was  asked  to  draw  his 
impression  of  war  that  is  the  mental 
picture  that  flashed  through  his  mind 
when  we  discussed  the  war,  or  when  he 
heard  it  dis<‘ussed.  The  results  were 
amazing. 

In  the  slow  sections  the  variety  *»f 
subject  matter  was  very  limited. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  one  class  drew 
pictures  of  U.  S.  ships  or  territor) 
lieing  bombed  by  the  Japanese,  while 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

of  National  ion  of  Tt^at'hors*  A);enoiPM 

711*12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable.  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant.  Pret. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Asencies 
Established  IIUIS  Charles  W.  Mulford.  Prop. 

ItWi  FIETH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  3.'.th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCUD  AVE..  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  .school  officials. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Opportunities  for  promotion  are  distinctly  better  now  than  for  several  years. 
We  welcome  enrollments  of  teachers  who  are  ready  for  advancement. 
Kingsley  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F.  Maloney.  Mgr. 


II.  II.  siil’KII  |•r..|>ri.l..r  KST.tBLISHKD  IHlti  MIS^  W.  WILLIAMS.  Manager 

ALLIED  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

llegistration  F..rm  on  lle.iuest  500  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY  Write  lVpiirtni.  nl  ".I" 
"The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  .All  Times — .Service  Unexcelled" 

Memls-r:  National  .Association  of  Teachers’  .Ageneies 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn't  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  62nd  Year 

Mt‘iiilM*r  Nalittiial  Ass4K‘iat  i(«t  of  Teat^hf'rs*  .VgoncU'K 

20.5  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Century  of  Servire  at  the  Same  Address 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  uf  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

Established  18/S  Reginald  L.  Fern  ai  d.  Manager 

Algonquin  4-7*6:  70  FIFTH  AVENLE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
.Ml  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  reriuirements 


School  of  Library  Science 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

OFFERS 

A  one  year  course  for  college  grad¬ 
uates  leading  to  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Library  Science. 

Special  late  afternoon  classes  for 
those  actively  engaged  in  library 
work. 

Accredited  by  Board  of  Education 
for  Librarianship. 

For  Information  address: 

Dean  of  the  Library  School 

Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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only  one  student  pictured  the  bombing 
of  a  Japanese  ship  by  the  U.  S.  air 
force.  Uid  such  a  thing  seem  impos¬ 
sible  to  them? 

Only  an  occasional  student  visual¬ 
ized  the  plight  of  civilian  refugees.  In 
fact,  the  suffering  of  civilians  appar¬ 
ently  was  not  a  faclt»r  which  they 
seemed  to  consider. 

In  the  fast  sections  there  was  de¬ 
cidedly  more  variety  in  subject  matter. 
In  one  of  those  classes  a  student  a('tu- 
ally  pictured  the  possible  bombing  of 
.Somerville  and  his  home.  Oartoons 
made  their  appearance  showing  Japan 
and  (Germany  as  “Friends”,  “Hitler’s 
Bloody  Hand”,  “The  Murder  «)f 
Adolph”. 

A  wider  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  the  total  war  was  shown  in  the  pic- 
turization  of  such  subjects  as  “London 
Under  Fire”,  “MacArthur  Wins”, 
“Unprotected  New  York  vs.  Protected 
(iermany”,  an  air  attack  on  the  East 
Coast,  and  the  torpedoing  of  ships. 


Social  Studies  Resource  Units 


Thirty  eminent  social  scientists  have 
collaborated  with  master  teachers  of 
the  social  studies  to  prepare  the  26 
Resource  Units  now  l>eing  issued  seri¬ 
ally  by  the  National  C«)uncil  f*)r  the 
Social  Studies  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Secondary -School  Principals, 
departments  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  under  the  title,  “Problems 
in  Ameri«-an  Life."  The  first  five  units 
are; 

I.  flow  Our  (iovernment  Raises  and 
Sfieiwls  Muney:  Teaeliiiin  American 
Yiuilh  How  l.ocal.  .'slate,  anil  National 
t'.overnnienls  Finance  Their  Activities, 


by  Mabel  Newcomer  and  Edward  A. 
Krug. 

2.  American  Y’outb  Faces  the  Future: 
Responsibilities  and  Opportunities  for 
Youth  in  the  World  of  Today  and 
Tomorrow,  by  Floyd  Reeves,  Howard 
Bell,  and  Douglas  Ward. 

Man  and  His  .Machines:  Teaching 
American  Youth  How  Invention 
Changes  the  Modern  World,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ogburn  and  Roliert  Weaver. 

t.  Recreation  and  Morale:  Teaching 
American  Youth  How  to  I'lan  and 
I'se  Leisure  Time,  by  Jesse  Steiner 
and  (Chester  Babcock. 

Race  and  Cultural  Relations;  Amer¬ 
ica's  Answer  to  the  Myth  of  a  Master 
Rare,  by  Ruth  Benedict  and  Mildred 
Ellis. 


The  war.  to  the  average  seventh 
grader  in  Somerville,  is  rather  a 
vague,  distant  possibility.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  is  an  undigested  one,  swallowed 
in  large  chunks  from  the  newspapers 
and  the  talks  of  older  people.  It  is  a 
one-sided  war  with  the  Japanese  de¬ 
cidedly  holding  the  upper  hand. 

The  experiment  brought  home  to  me 
the  need  for  sane  discussion  of  the 
war  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  I  drew 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Let  us  narrow  that  perilous  gap 
between  “just  hearing  and  being  told 
about”  and  “understanding”  this  world¬ 
wide  struggle.  Silence  and  secrecy 
quickly  breed  lack  of  understanding. 

2.  Don’t  frighten  children  by  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  negative  rather  than  in  a 
positive  way.  Be  careful  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  obeying  and  following 
instructions. 

The  teacher’s  job  is  to  maintain  a 
steady  flow'  of  educated  citizens  for  the 
task  ahead.  This  problem  is  not  met 
by  occasional  patriotic  pep  talks.  It 
calls  for  frank  discussions,  activity 
programs,  and  integrated  study. 


...WHEN  A  HEADACHE  COMES 


. . .  that's  ALKA-SELTZER !  It  offers  honest-to>goodness 
comfort  for  orie  of  those  dull,  miserable  headaches.  There's 
an  analgesic  (pain-reliever)  in  Alka- Seltzer  that  works 
quickly,  gently,  to  soothe  your  distress.  Let  Alka-Seltzer 
lend  you  a  helping  hand,  especially  in  those  busy  days 
ahead  when  final  examinations,  report  cards  and  end-of- 
the-term  programs  are  on  your  calendar.  Your  daily  routine 
may  be  upset,  your  meals  may  be  sketchy  and  your  dispo¬ 
sition  sorely  tried  with  all  that  extra  work  to  manage.  During 
such  hectic  days,  headaches,  nervous  indigestion  and  sore, 
aching  muscles  may  add  their  distress  to  the 
general  confusion.  Just  keep  in  mind  that 
Alka-Seltzer  is  a  great  comfort  in  any  or 
all  of  those  common  complaints. 

That's  why  it's  not  only  wise  — it's  im¬ 
portant— to  keep  Alka-Seltzer  handy.  A 
glass  of  refreshing,  sparkling  Alka-SelfaMsr. 
few  minutes  rest — and  you  feel  better,  fasti 

ES  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


DONT  FIGHT  FIRE 

With  Your  Bare  Hands! 

Use  approved  nonflammible  gloves. 
Heavy  knitted  material,  yet  soft  and 
supple  to  give  free  movement  to  fingers. 

FLAMEPROOF,  FIRE-RESISTANT, 
HEAT-RESISTANT ! 

Over  wrist  gloves  (men’s  &  women’s 
sizes),  75  Cents  pair 
Long  arm-length  gauntlets,  $2.25  pair 
Ideal  for  Are  warden  duty 

Send  check  or  money  order  to 

KANENGIESER  LABORATORIES 

24  Johnson  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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See  the  plane. 

The  plane  has  winffs. 

The  plane  can  fly. 

New  Jersey  schools  are  aske«l  to  put  this  in  place  of 
“See  the  Cat”  in  first  grade  reading.  I'hey  are  asked 
to  make  similar  changes  in  every  subject  of  every  grade, 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  The  call  to  “air- 
condition”  American  youth  is  just  that  far-reaching.  It 
makes  demands  on  every  teacher  in  our  schools. 

Only  through  the  schools  can  America  create,  quickly, 
an  “air-minded”  generation.  We  are  paying  dearly  today 
for  the  lack  of  such  a  generation.  We  are  producing  planes 
faster  than  pilots;  and  pilots  faster  than  the  vast  ground- 
crews  needed  to  keep  planes  and  pilots  in  the  air.  We  are 
at  war  with  a  nation  which  began  its  “air-conditioning” 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  In  this,  as  in  the  production 
of  planes,  ships,  and  guns,  we  have  to  catch  up. 

The  program  cries  out  for  teachers  with  imagination. 
Only  such  teachers  can  see  the  possibilities  in  their  own 
grades  and  subjects  of  introducing  the  material  which 
will  do  the  job.  It  is  not  a  new  subject  we  are  asked  to 
teach,  it  is  an  attitude  of  mind.  We  who  are  “earth- 
bound”  are  urged  to  make  our  pupils  “air-free”;  we  are 
asked  to  open  for  them  doors  which  have  been  closed  to  us. 

Unlike  German  teachers  we  are  not  told  to  do  this;  we 
are  told  why  it  needs  doing,  and  we  are  being  given  the 
tools  to  do  it  with.  Our  success  can  well  be  a  measure  of 
the  efficiency  of  democracy  as  compared  with  dictatorship. 
Never  before  has  the  curriculum  of  the  American  schools 
been  substantially  changed  over-night.  It  remains  for  us 
to  prove  that  it  can  be  done  if  the  teachers  will  it  so. 

Our  objective  is  a  generation  which  thinks  in  terms  of 
the  airplane  as  naturally  as  they  have  been  thinking  of 
the  automobile  and  radio.  Such  a  generation  is  needed, 
whether  for  war  or  for  peace.  For  war  the  need  is  acute. 
We  start  far  behind  our  opponents.  They  know  what 
planes  can  do;  they  have  built  them  and  flown  them  in 
greater  numbers  than  we  have;  and  above  all,  because 
they  are  air-minded,  they  plan  their  strategies  and  do 
their  thinking  in  terms  of  that  knowledge  and  experience. 

But  the  need  for  this  generation  we  shall  create  is  not 
solely  a  war  need.  A  world  which  has  taken  to  wings 
will  not  strip  them  off.  Our  pupils  will  no  more  live  in 
the  world  we  have  known  than  a  Southern  child  of  1867 
knew  the  land  of  his  slave-owning  father.  The  airplane 
factories  now  being  built  will  remain;  they  will  produce 
planes  in  such  quantity  that  our  already  shrunken  world 
will  contract  further. 

Our  higher  schools,  cooperating  with  this  program,  face 
another  problem  not  easily  solved.  The  schools,  after  all, 
belong  to  the  people,  and  the  people  must  agree  t(t  the 


direct  pre-flight  training  which  will  he  offered  to  juniors 
and  seniors.  It  will  be  a  definite  responsibility  of  the 
schools  to  sell  in  their  own  communities  the  idea  that 
such  training  will  lessen  the  dangers  which  their  pupils 
are  going  to  face  anyway. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  we  overestimate  this  difficulty. 
On  a  bus  the  other  night  two  girls  were  talking  about  the 
war.  Said  one:  “My  brother  Jim  enlisted  in  the  air 
corps  yesterday.  It’s  going  to  cost  us  something  for  his 
training,  but  Mom  said  she  didn't  care;  she  wanted  him 
to  be  where  it  was  safest.” 


As  this  Review  goes  to  press  the  editor  has 
received  word  of  the  death  in  an  airplane  “some¬ 
where  in  Africa”  of  Sergeant  Jon  J.  Devilbiss,  a 
nephew  who  made  his  home  with  the  editor  for 
many  years  and  whose  pen  sketches  occasionally 
illustrated  the  Review’s  lighter  articles.  He  notes 
that  death  here  to  give  point  to  the  phrase  "the 
dangers  they  are  going  to  face  anyway.” 


TEACHERS  DROP  A  PEG 

We  have  just  been  studying  a  chart  prepared  for  its 
clients  by  Compton  Advertising.  It  is  too  large  and  too 
complicated  for  reproduction  here.  But  it  has  some 
interesting  implications  for  teachers,  and  we  think,  for 
society  at  large. 

Advertisers,  poll-taking  groups,  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions  divide  the  public  into  five  groups  of  “consumer 
units”,  known  to  the  trade  as  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E  groups. 
The  basis  for  the  classification  is,  of  course,  income. 

The  Compton  chart  (Tide  magazine,  April  1.5,  16421 
compares  the  19.5.5-36  and  the  1942  status  of  the  five 
groups.  The  table  below  gives  the  data  which  especially 


interested  us. 

%  of 

Income 

Limits 

(iroiip  1’ 

'opulation 

1935-36 

1942 

A 

2.4 

<»ver  $.50(K) 

over  $7370 

B 

4.6 

$3-5009 

$49(M)-7370 

C 

11.2 

$2-3000 

$3710-4<XH) 

1) 

35.3 

$1-2000 

$1980-37  It) 

E 

46.5 

under  $1000 

under  $1980 

In  the  35-36  period,  in  other  w»>rds,  teachers  fell  into 
the  C  and  D  groups.  A  lucky  few  edged  into  B.  If  the 
Compton  estimates  for  1942  are  correct,  and  if  there  is 
no  wide-spread  adjustment  of  salaries,  nearly  half  of 
New  Jersey’s  teachers  this  year  will  be  in  the  lowest 
economic  level  of  our  population. 

The  teachers  won’t  like  it,  of  course.  Some  of  them 
r  an  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  leave  the  professi«»n,  der-irl- 
ing  they  would  rather  be  a  C  than  a  teacher. 

But  the  implications  for  society  are  far  more  serious. 
New  Jersey  simply  cannot  afford  to  have  its  education, 
even  for  a  few  brief  war-years,  in  the  hands  of  its  lowest 
economic  group.  Even  the  advertisers,  to  whom  Compton 
appeals,  might  well  worry  about  this  if  it  were  called 
to  their  attention. 
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SAVE  WITH  SAFETY 

through  the 

TEACHERS’  CREDIT  UNIONS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Bloomfield.  N.  J.  Central  Essex  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Camden  Teachers  and  Civil  Service 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Cape  Mav  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

(’umberland  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


L 


For  additional  information,  write*  to 
Teacher  Credit  Unions  of  New  Jer- 
»«*y.  0/0  Educational  Review,  Stacy 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 


East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 


Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal 
Credit  ITnion 


Jersey  City  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Morris  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 
Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


Warren  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  New  York  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


West  Orange  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


New  Geographies 
Our  World  Today 
by 

Stull  and  Hatch 


Adventures  in  English 
Adventures  in  Language 
by 

Burleson,  Cash  and  McCorkle 


Rainbow  Readers 
Adventures  in  Science 


Carpenter  and  Bailey 


Quinlan  Readers 
A  Basal  Primary  Series 
by 

Myrtle  Banks  Quinlan 


VICTORY  TEXTBOOKS! 


The  war  has  given  special  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  teaching 
patriotism  and  democracy  in  American  schools. 

This  patriotic  emphasis  is  found  throughout  the  books  published 
by  Allyn  and  Bacon.  It  is  not  Fourth  of  July  emotionalism.  It 
is  authentic,  sincere,  and  sober  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
good  citizenship. 

The  New  Geographies,  Our  World  Today,  by  Stull  and 
Hatch,  in  their  new  editions,  teach  the  importance  of  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  throughout.  The  upper  book 
of  the  series  culminates  with  a  stirring  picture  of  the 
United  States. 

The  basal  series  of  Quinlan  Readers,  by  Myrtle 
Banks  Quinlan,  teach  Americanism  on  every 
page. 

The  Rainbow  Readers,  Adventures  in  Sci 
ence,  by  Carpenter  and  Bailey,  promote 
the  principles  of  citizenship  and  good 
living. 

The  language  series.  Adventures  in 
^  English,  by  Burleson  and  Cash,  is 
especially  rich  in  patriotic  themes. 

Some  of  the  above-named  books 
are  shown  in  cuts  making  our  V. 

The  corresponding  high  school 
books  by  the  well-known 
authors.  West,  Hughes,  and 
Magruder,  are  national 
favorites  in  schools 
where  education  for  a 
democracy  is  a  first 
objective. 


Allvn  and  Bacon 


Boston 


New  York 


Atlanta 


Dallas 


San  Francisco 


